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OVERWHELMING 
FORCE 


1944 


The Soviets drove the Germans from the USSR, 
advancing into Poland and the Balkans. The 
Allied D-Day landings created a second front, 
liberating France and Belgium, then meeting 
with a strong German counterattack. In the 
Pacific the Japanese navy was all but destroyed. 
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The Allies launch an 
invasion of Normandy. 
More than 150,000 
troops are landed on 
five French beaches 
on D-Day, the first 

day of the campaign. 
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Charles de Gaulle 

is accorded a hero's 
welcome after Paris is 
liberated by Free French 
forces and members of 
the Resistance. The 
battle marks the end of 
Operation Overlord, the 
liberation of France. 


liberated the remainder of the Soviet Union and advanced into 


In Italy Allied landings 
at Anzio—a coastal city 
located just south of 
Rome—eventually lead 
to the fall of the capital. 
However, fighting with 
German forces in Italy 
continues into 1945. 


he year 1944 saw the Allies closing in on the German and 


Japanese homelands. On the Eastern Front the Russians 


Poland. Anticipating the Red Army’s arrival, the Poles rose against 
their Nazi occupiers in Warsaw, but the Russians halted on the 


Vistula River and the uprising was In vain. In southern Europe the 


Russian advance forced the Germans to evacuate the Balkans. 


Successful Soviet offensives 
make advances along the whole of 
the Eastern Front, from the Baltic in 
the north to the Balkans in the 
south, and also put an end to the 
German occupation of Crimea. 


As the Soviets near 
the city, the Polish 
Home Army begins 
the Warsaw Uprising. 
The revolt is crushed 
after 63 days when 


Soviet assistance 
fails to materialize. oo, | 
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In the Burma 
campaign British- 
Indian forces defeat a 
Japanese attack across 
the Burmese border, 
paving the way for 

a triumphant 
counter-offensive. 


As far as the Western Allies were concerned, the year's main event 
was the Normandy landings, which had been in preparation for 
more than two years. While France and much of Belgium were 
quickly liberated after the landings, hopes that the war in Europe 
could be ended in 1944 began to fade as supply problems ultimately 
Slowed the advance of the Allies and enabled the Germans to 
recover to some extent. Indeed, in December they took the Allies 
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Japan launches major offensives 
in central China, in response to the 

US using Chinese air bases to 
bomb Japanese targets. 


€CXA NADA 


The Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference in Washington, D.C. 
lays the first foundations for an 


‘ae ; organization that eventually 
\ “ becomes the United Nations. 
Delegates from the US, Britain, the 


UNITED STATES Soviet Union, and China attend. 


General Douglas 
MacArthur makes 
good on his promise 
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The US secures 

the Mariana Islands from 
the Japanese. Air bases on 
the islands are then used 
by US bombers to attack 
the Japanese mainland. 


by surprise with a counter-offensive. Meanwhile, in Italy, there General Douglas MacArthur continued his island-hopping in the 
were grim battles before the Allies entered Rome in June, but the southwest Pacific, ultimately isolating the main Japanese base at 
Germans again brought them to a halt before the year was out. Rabaul on the island of New Guinea. In the central Pacific Admiral 
In Burma the Japanese launched a major offensive in early March, Chester Nimitz secured the Marshall Islands and then went on to 
but this was repulsed and the Allies mounted an ultimately decisive seize the Marianas. Thereafter, the two US drives converged with 


counter-offensive. The Japanese also launched a series of offensives __ the landings in the Philippines. In the course of these operations 


in China, forcing the Americans to withdraw their strategic bombers. the Japanese Navy was virtually destroyed. 
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TIMELINE 1944 


Anzio Landings = Turning Point in Burma # The Fall of Rome = D-Day = Breakout from Normandy # 
Return to the Philippines = Flying Bombs = Hitler Bomb Plot = Liberation of France = Red Army 


Offensives = The Warsaw Uprising = Operation Market Garden = Battle of the Bulge 


, aes jimtin 


JANUARY 16 
Eisenhower, 
Commander-in-Chief 
of AEF (American 
Expeditionary Force), 
arrives in Britain. 


JANUARY 22 

Allied landing at Anzio 
behind the German 
Gustav Line in Italy. 
Determined German 
response traps US and 
British force in small 
ioyer-Tonlat=roremelart] MV LeWA 


¥ Allied troops landing 
at Anzio, Italy 


nt 
raat, 


FEBRUARY 4 
US secures Kwajalein 
in the Marshall Islands. 


FEBRUARY 8 
Revised plan for 
Operation Overlord 
((Neyiant-lnrenalcciarelinre)) 
formally approved. 


«US troops landing 
in the Marshall Islands 


FEBRUARY 11 

Ose lavellarcmona) 
Eniwetok Atoll in the 
Marshall Islands. 


FEBRUARY 17 
Americans bomb 
Japanese naval base 
at Truk in the Caroline 
Islands, destroying 

Fl nntorja7X0 0010/0) 

tons of shipping. 


» British 5.5in Howitzer 


FEBRUARY 19 

Start of “Big Week,” a 
bombing campaign 
against German aircraft 
production plants. 


MARCH 4 

Merrill's Marauders 
begin operations in 
Burma. 


MARCH 7 

Japanese launch a 
major offensive in 
Burma aimed at India. 


MARCH 15 

Allies attack Monte 
Cassino for the third 
time, pounding it from 
the air and ground. 


MARCH 19 
Hitler orders German 


occupation of Hungary. 


MARCH 30 

City of Imphal in 
eastern India besieged 
by the Japanese. 


APRIL 4 

De Gaulle takes 
command of French 
armed forces. 


APRIL 12 

In the Crimea, 
Germans retreat to 
fortress of Sebastopol, 
but they hold out only 
until May 7. 


& Germans in the Crimea 
fleeing from the Red Army 


APRIL 18 

Japan launches a new 
offensive in central 
China. Americans have 
to abandon some of 
their airbases. 


APRIL 28 

During a rehearsal for 
the D-Day landings at 
Slapton Sands in 
southwest England, 
German torpedo boats 
attack US landing craft. 
A total of 749 soldiers 
and sailors are lost. 


of Hungarian Jews 
to Auschwitz. 


MAY 15 

In Italy, Germans 
withdraw from the 
Gustav Line to 
prepared positions 
closer to Rome. 


MAY 17 
Monte Cassino finally 
taken by Polish troops. 


» General Douglas 
MacArthur 


MAY 27 

As part of MacArthur's 
strategy of leap-frogging 
pockets of Japanese 
forces in New Guinea, 
US forces land on 

Biak Island. 


MAY 31 


Soviets launch attack 
into Romania. 


¥ Soviet T-34 tank 


& D-Day landings 


JUNE 4 
Fall of Rome. 


JUNE 6 

DEP War-larelin-cuia 
Normandy. By the end 
of the day, beachheads 
are established at all 
five landing sites. 


JUNE 13 
First V-1s launched 
against England. 


JUNE 19 
US landing on Saipan 
in the Mariana Islands. 


JUNE 19 

Battle of the Philippine 
Sea. Japanese suffer 
heavy aircraft losses. 


TIMELINE 1944 


“Only with great difficulty and by using our last reserves 
have we been able to improvise new fronts, both east 
and west. The sky over Germany grows very dark.” 


GERMAN FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL, SHORTLY BEFORE HIS DEATH, AUTUMN 1944 


JULY 18 

Americans take St. L6, 
gaining room for 
maneuver on 

the western flank. 


JULY 18 

Tojo resigns as 
Japanese prime 
minister. 


JULY 18-20 
Operation Goodwood. 
Caen falls, ending 
German resistance 

of over a month. 


JULY 20 

Attempt to assassinate 
Hitler with a bomb 
concealed in a 
briefcase fails. 


JULY 22 

Start of Operation 
Bagration, massive 
Soviet offensive across 
Byelorussia into Poland. 


JULY 25 

Launch of Operation 
Cobra, the Allied 
breakout from 
Netinat-lalena 


&@ Members of the Polish 
underground army in Warsaw 


rN Ue | 
Warsaw Uprising. 


AUGUST 3 
Myitkyna (Burma) 
taken by Allies. 


AUGUST 15 

Allies launch Operation 
Dragoon, landings in 
the South of France. 


AUGUST 25 
Liberation of Paris. 


¥ Paris liberation parade 
on the Champs-Elysées 


SEPTEMBER 15 
US troops reach the 
Siegfried Line. 


& Allied troops push into the 


Netherlands from Belgium 


SEPTEMBER 17 
Operation Market 
Garden, airborne 
operation to secure 
bridges in southern 
Holland, including 
one over the Rhine 
at Arnhem. 


SEPTEMBER 19 
Russia and Finland 
sign armistice. 


SEPTEMBER 25 
Remnants of the British 
1st Airborne Division 
ordered to withdraw 
from Arnhem. 
Operation Market 
Garden ends in failure. 


& Soviet Yakovlev Yak-3 
fighter plane 


OCTOBER 14 
Rommel commits 
suicide. 


OCTOBER 16 
Red Army enters 
German territory 
in East Prussia. 


OCTOBER 20 

US landings in the 
Philippines start on the 
east coast of Leyte. 


A Japanese kamikaze pilot 


OCTOBER 23-26 
Naval battle of Leyte 
Gulf fought over a vast 
area in the seas around 
the Philippines. The 
Japanese suffer heavy 
losses and make first 
organized use of 
kamikaze aircraft. 


NOVEMBER 2 
Canadians take 
Zeebrugge—the 
emeolin-lmelt 
occupied Belgium. 


NOVEMBER 7 
Roosevelt wins 
fourth term. 


NOVEMBER 20 

A Vitalmston Vein txee)9)<3 
drawing ever closer, 
Hitler evacuates his 
HQ at Rastenburg 

in East Prussia 

(‘the Wolfs Lair”) 
and returns to Berlin. 


NOVEMBER 23 
French troops liberate 
the city of Strasbourg. 


DECEMBER 3. 
British Home Guard 
stood down. 


DECEMBER 5 
US Third Army 
advances into 
Germany. 


DECEMBER 16 
Germans launch strong 
counter-offensive in 
the Ardennes. Start of 
the Battle of the Bulge. 


¥ American reinforcements 
in the Ardennes 


DECEMBER 22 
Germans deliver 
surrender ultimatum 
to American troops 
trapped in Bastogne 
by the advance 
through the Ardennes. 


DECEMBER 25 
MacArthur proclaims 
Leyte secure. 


DECEMBER 26 
Americans besieged in 
Bastogne are relieved 
by units from Patton's 
Third Army. 
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Battles for the Marianas 


By summer 1944 Admiral Nimitz’s advance across the central Pacific was making good progress. The 
next targets in his island-hopping campaign were the Marianas, 1,000 miles (1,600 km) west of the 
Marshalls. The Japanese, determined to hold on to the islands, devised a plan to thwart the Americans. 


BEFORE 


The Marianas, a string of 15 islands, stretch 
some 425 miles (685 km) in a shallow arc in 
the Central Pacific. The four largest islands, 
north to south, are Saipan, Tinian, Rota, and 
Guam. They became the next site of conflict. 


JAPAN’S FRONT LINE 
After the fall of the Marshall Islands << 230-31 
in February 1944, the Marianas became the 
Japanese front line and they reinforced their 
garrisons, mainly with troops from Manchuria. 
They also deployed some 1,000 aircraft. 
] THOUSAND soldiers and 
3 . sailors on Saipan by 1944. 


THOUSAND soldiers and 
sailors on Tinian by 1944. 


] THOUSAND soldiers and 
sailors on Guam by 1944. 


US STRATEGY 
In the Allied camp, there had been a debate as 

to whether to seize the Japanese base at Truk 
in the Carolines before attacking the Marianas.|n 
mid-February 1944, however, the US launched 
successful attacks against Truk by carrier-borne 
aircraft. These destroyed 250 Japanese planes and 
sank several ships, effectively neutralizing the 
base. Therefore, on 12 March, Nimitz was ordered 
to make the Marianas his next objective. 


dmiral Nimitz issued orders for 
A the assault on the Marianas on 

March 28, 1944. There were to 
be two attack forces: a northern force, 
consisting of two US Marine divisions 
coming from Hawaii, would take Saipan 
and Tinian; and a southern force, 
with one Marine division, was to land 
on Guam, using Guadalcanal in the 
Solomons as its mounting base. Two 
army divisions would provide the 
reserve. Saipan was to be attacked first 
on June 15, then Guam and Tinian. 


Preparations for battle 

The softening up of the Marianas began 
as early as February 23, before Nimitz 
had received his order to attack. Carrier 
aircraft struck at the four southernmost 
islands, knocking out 170 aircraft and 
sinking ships, losing just six US planes. 
A successful strike was also made 
against Truk that month. However, 
Nimitz was still concerned about 
Japanese interference from the 
Carolines. US planes based in the 
Solomons and Marshalls began to 
attack the islands in 

mid-March, with 5 5 
carrier aircraft 

mounting further 
attacks from the 
end of the month. 
These culminated 
in two days’ worth of attacks on Truk 
at the end of April, which virtually 
destroyed the Japanese base. 

While these operations 
were under way, Japan was 
also preparing. Apart from 
sending reinforcements to 
the Marianas, they hatched 
a plan designed to destroy 
the US Pacific Fleet. They 
hoped to lure the US ships 
to the western Carolines, 
where they would meet in 
a decisive battle against the 
Japanese Combined Fleet; 
based between Borneo and 
the Philippines, the Japanese 
fleet did not want to operate 
too far from its oil supplies 
in the Dutch East Indies 
(present-day Indonesia). 


Marines on Saipan 

US troops advance behind a tank during 
mopping-up operations on Saipan. The 

Japanese also had a few tanks, but they 

were quickly destroyed by the Allies. 


The number of US craft 
which took part in the 
assault on the Marianas, making it 
the largest US amphibious operation 
in the Pacific Ocean at that time. 


Japanese honor 

A dead Japanese soldier on Saipan. The troops were still 
imbued with the belief that to surrender was a disgrace 
and so few prisoners were taken in the Marianas. 


Their plan meant that the Japanese 
would have to repulse any assault on 
the Marianas using the aircraft already 
based there. Unfortunately, by the end 
of May, there were only 170 planes 
available, thanks to US air attacks. 
The assault force 
bound for Saipan 
started to leave 
Hawaii on May 26. 
Two weeks later, 
the pre-assault 
bombardment 
began. While carrier aircraft attacked 
Japanese airfields on the islands, surface 
ships bombarded Saipan. US frogmen 
were sent in to check the approaches to 
the selected landing beaches, but came 
under fire. The Japanese now 
knew where the landings were 


to be, on the west coast, and 

adjusted their own positions 
to improve their defense in time for 
the attack on Saipan, on June 15. 


The battle heats up 

Although the Japanese troops resisted 
fiercely, some 20,000 US Marines made 
it ashore, securing the beachhead. Their 
advance inland was slow, however. The 
Japanese fought with tenacity, and the 
landing of a US Army division on June 
17 made little difference to progress. 


While the battle for Saipan continued, 
there were dramatic developments at 
sea. When the American ships began 
their pre-assault bombardment, Admiral 
Soemu Toyoda, commander of Japan’s 
Combined Fleet, ordered his ships into 
the Philippine Sea in order to destroy 
the US carrier force. US submarines 
spotted the fleet and surprise was lost. 


Grenade discharger 

A Japanese Model 89 grenade discharger. It had a rifled 
barrel of 2 in (50 mm) caliber and could fire a wide 
variety of projectiles. The Model 89 was fired from the 
kneeling position, giving it the nickname “knee mortar.” 


On June 19 the Japanese launched 
four air strikes from their carriers against 
those of the Americans. However, these 
were detected by radar en route and 
intercepted. Some 219 Japanese planes 
were shot down. It was no less damaging 
to the Japanese that two of their carriers 


BATTLES FOR THE MARIANAS 


Number of ships 


were sunk by submarines. The Japanese 
commander was convinced that many 
of his missing aircraft had landed on 
Guam, and remained overnight in 

the area to recover them on board. 
Consequently, his force was attacked 
the following day by US carrier aircraft. 
They sank a carrier and shot down a 


US and Japanese naval strengths 1941-45 
Ship-building in the United States outstripped that of 
the Japanese from the very outset, and from 1942 
onward, American production in aircraft carriers grew 
with significant speed. 
400 1941 


1942 1943 


further 65 planes. The back of Japanese 
naval airpower had been broken in what 
was Officially called the Battle of the 
Philippine Sea, but known more 
popularly by the Americans as the 
“Great Marianas Turkey Shoot.” 


America secures the Marianas 
Better progress was now being made 
on Saipan. Its dominant peak, Mount 
Tapotchu, was captured on June 25 
and, by early July, the island had been 
almost cleared. With defeat staring them 
in the face, the two senior Japanese 
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US aircraft strike the Marianas 

AUS Navy Grumman Avenger torpedo-bomber 
overflying Tinian during an air strike on the island 
prior to the landings. 


commanders took their own lives on 
July 6. The following day the surviving 
Japanese made one last suicide attack 
and it was all over. Ninety percent of 
the Japanese garrison had been killed 
during the battles, at a cost of some 
16,500 casualties to the US. 

With Saipan secured, the Americans 
now turned to Guam and Tinian. The 
naval bombardment started on July 14 
and the landings took place one week 
later. Again, the Americans got ashore 
successfully, but had to fight to enlarge 
the initial beachhead, and faced savage 
counterattacks from the Japanese. 

Tinian was assaulted on July 24 and, 
again, Japanese resistance was bitter, 
but the outcome was never in doubt. 
The island was effectively in American 
hands by August 1, while the same 
situation was achieved on Guam nine 
days later. The Marianas had been 
won, although the final mopping up 
would take another three months. 


AFTER 


The capture of the Marianas by the Allies 
meant that the Japanese were now facing 
an eventual defeat. 


NEW THREAT TO JAPAN 

The outcome was also significant in that B-29 
bombers, which would shortly be deployed 
to the islands, could now attack the Japanese 
home islands 314-15 >» with ease. 


MACARTHUR’S PROGRESS 
hroughout this time US general Douglas 
MacArthur had been advancing steadily in 
the southwest Pacific. Having cleared the 
Solomon Islands, his forces had then dealt with 
he Japanese in the Bismarck Archipelago, 
eventually isolating the main Japanese base 
at Rabaul, on New Britain, rather than attempting 
a direct attack on it. Simultanueously, there 
had been a series of landings on the north 
coast of New Guinea. 


AMERICA’S NEXT MOVE 
MacArthur's drive, and that of Nimitz in the 
central Pacific, were about to join up. MacArthur 
had his sights set on the Philippines as the 

next Allied target 240-41 >». 


By the time they had been secured, the 
infrastructure on the Pacific islands that 
had been in Japanese hands had been 
destroyed and needed to be repaired. 
The task fell to the US Navy's Construction 
Battalions, more informally known as 

he "Seabees" (from the acronym CB). 
Formed after the US entered the war, 
heir ranks contained men skilled in all 
aspects of civil engineering. Landing as 
soon as a beachhead had been secured, 
hey would begin by improving facilities 
for unloading supplies and equipment. 
Thereafter, the construction of airstrips, 
fuel storage tanks, roads, accommodation, 
and hospitals followed. Versatility was 
heir watchword, and they lived up 


(0 their motto "We Build, We Fight.” 
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BEFORE 


When General MacArthur left a doomed 
Philippines, in March 1942, he vowed to 
the Filipino people that he would return. 


A PROMISE KEPT 
In March 1944 the US Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(CS) laid down that MacArthur was to assault 
the southern Philippines and then secure the 
main island of Luzon, while Admiral Chester 
Nimitz tackled Formosa (Taiwan). 

However, severe pressure on China during 
that summer caused the JCS to consider a direct 
invasion of Japan. Both MacArthur and Nimitz 
insisted that the Philippines must be dealt with 
first << 238-39. The JCS relented, and so 
MacArthur drew up his plans. 


FINALIZING PLANS FOR INVASION 
MacArthur's intention had been to invade the 
southernmost large island, Mindanao, in 
mid-November, landing on Leyte a month 
later. Given the situation in China, he amended 
his plan, however. Now he would bypass 

Mindanao, assault Leyte in mid-October, and 
land on Luzon in December. 


se 


MacArthur wades ashore 

General Douglas MacArthur joins his men as they 
wade ashore on the opening day of the Leyte landings. 
The pledge he made to the Filipino people in March 
1942—that he would return—had been fulfilled. 


Return to the Philippines 


The assault on the Philippines saw the American central and southwest Pacific drives finally join 
together. This also marked the last major sea battle in the Pacific Ocean and witnessed the debut 
of a new Japanese weapon—the kamikaze, or suicide, aircraft. 


n October 12, 1944, Admiral 
O “Bull” Halsey’s Third US Fleet 
launched air strikes on Formosa 

and Luzon in preparation for the 
landings on Leyte. The Japanese plan 
was for any landings in the inner ring 
of islands protecting Japan to be met 
with immediate air and sea strikes. 
Admiral Toyoda, commander of the 
Combined Fleet, believed that 
Formosa and Luzon 
were the main US 
targets and launched 
a series of air attacks 
on the Third Fleet. 
These damaged some 
ships, but at a cost 
of around 500 planes to the Japanese. 

Five days later US Rangers landed on 
Suluan Island at the mouth of the Leyte 
Gulf. They overwhelmed the Japanese 
garrison, but not before it had sent a 


1 MILLIO 


of Filipinos killed during the war, the 
majority in the final year. A quarter of 
a million of them fought as guerrillas. 


warning message. Toyoda realized the 
true American target and now began 
to concentrate his fleet with a view to 
attacking the US invasion fleet. The 
landings themselves took place on 
October 20, as planned. The Japanese 
garrison was largely made up of new 
conscripts, and resistance was initially 
variable. The next day the US troops 
entered the capital of Leyte and the 
Japanese began to 
fight with greater 
determination. 
Meanwhile, the 
Combined Fleet 
was on the move. 
Toyoda’s plan was 
to lure the American carriers northward, 
away from Leyte, by offering his four 
surviving carriers as bait, while the 
remainder of his fleet, divided in two, 
would pass through the Philippines 
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The Leyte landings 

US troops, having just landed on Leyte, take cover from 
Japanese snipers. Although the landings initially went 
well, Japanese resistance soon stiffened, producing 
some remarkably bitter fighting. 


RETURN TO THE PHILIPPINES 
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Task Group 38.2 
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US submarines sink 
two cruisers and 
damage another 


2] Oct 23 


Borneo 


lawan 


Sulu Sea 
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north and south of Leyte, destroying 

the shipping supporting the landings, 
thereby isolating the troops on shore. 
Initially, Toyoda’s plan was successful, 
and Admiral Halsey was drawn north. 


Japanese plans foiled 
However, on October 23, US submarines 
intercepted the main strike force, sank 
two cruisers, and crippled a third. Halsey 
turned south again. The following day 
his aircraft engaged the Japanese fleet’s 
Center Force between the islands of 
Mindoro and Luzon, sinking a battleship 
and crippling a heavy cruiser, although 
Halsey lost one of his carriers to an 
attack by planes based on Luzon. 
Admiral Kinkaid’s Seventh US Fleet, 
which had been protecting the shipping 
in Leyte Gulf, engaged the Southern 
Force and virtually destroyed it. This, 
however, left the amphibious shipping 
vulnerable, and the Center Force, 
undeterred by Halsey’s initial attack, 
quickly sank an American escort carrier 
and three destroyers. Halsey, who had 
turned north once more to deal with the 


(a Task Group 38.2 


9] Oct 25 

Battle of Cape Engafio. Four 
Japanese carriers sunk by carrier 
aircraft. US forces recalled to 
assist in battle off Samar. 


Japanese withdraw 
5] Oct 24-25 
hree US task groups 
ordered north to 
engage main Japanese 
carrier force 
PACIFIC 
4] Oct 24-25 OCEAN 
Kurita's ships pass 
through San 
Bernardino Strait 
undetected B] Oct 25 
Attack on US escort carrier force 
SRD FLEET rotecting troop landings. After 
rief action, Kurita sails back 
through San Bernardino Strait. 
Mivask Group se Land-based kamikaze attacks 


sink escort carrier St LO 


Oct 20 1944 


OS 71H FLEET 


by US (and Australian) 
cruisers, destroyers, and 
torpedo boats 


Battle of Leyte Gulf 

Japan's main striking force came from the Combined 
Fleet's base off the island of Borneo, but was reinforced 
by ships from Japan itself. The fleet's Northern Force 
represented the US carrier bait. 


Japanese carriers, immediately turned 
about, leaving his own carriers to deal 
with the Japanese ones. Fearing that it 
was about to be cut off, the Northern 
Force hastily withdrew. Toyoda’s four 
remaining carriers were all sunk. 


Japan’s new weapon 

Leyte Gulf was the last fleet-versus- 
fleet action in the Pacific. The Japanese 
Combined Fleet had been left with no 
carriers and was in no position to 
challenge the US Navy any further. But 
there had been one disturbing feature 
of the battle. The Japanese unveiled a 
new weapon—aircraft packed with 
explosives and designed to sink Allied 
ships by diving onto their decks. The 
first kamikaze victim was the US escort 
carrier St L6, which was sunk off Samar 
on October 25. On land, Leyte was 


“If only we might fall—like cherry 
blossoms in the spring—so pure 


and radiant!” 


FROM A POEM BY AN UNKNOWN KAMIKAZE PILOT 


Kamikaze pilot 

A Japanese pilot prepares for his kamikaze mission, tying 
on his Rising Sun headband prior to departure. To die for 
one’s country and the emperor was the ultimate glory 
for the Japanese warrior. 


secured on December 25, but only after 
landings had been made on its 
northwest coast. MacArthur could now 
focus on Luzon, having made an initial 
landing on the island of Mindoro in 
mid-December. The initial assault was 
made in Lingayen Bay, on the west 
coast, on January 9, 1945. No 
opposition was met and the landing 
force began to advance toward Manila. 
Three weeks later, there were further 
landings at the base of the Bataan 
Peninsula and then at the entrance of 
Manila Bay, but more prolonged 
fighting lay ahead. 


It would take the remainder of the war to 
subdue the Philippines. Under Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, conqueror of Singapore and 
Malaya, the Japanese fought ferociously. 


CONTINUED FIGHTING 

Nowhere was this more true than on the streets 
of Manila. It took two weeks of intense struggle 
before it was finally secured, in early March 1945. 
By then the city was in almost total ruin and, 
worse, some 100,000 of its inhabitants had 
been killed, many of them victims of Japanese 
atrocities. Thereafter, the fighting moved to the 
rugged hinterland. The smaller Philippine islands 
also had to be liberated. 


CLOSING IN ON JAPAN 
By March 1945 the campaign in the Philippines 
had become a sideshow, as had the eradication 
of the remaining Japanese forces in New Guinea. 
The baton was handed to Admiral Nimitz, who 
was given the task of dealing with the last two 
stepping stones to the Japanese mainland— 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa 310-13 >>. 
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EYEWITNESS October 20, 1944 


Landing in the Philippines 


On October 20, 1944, General Douglas MacArthur, with General 
Kruger’s Sixth Army, landed on Leyte Island, so fulfilling his promise 
to return to the Philippines. It was an historic event. The invading 
US fleet was the largest assembled in the Pacific. More than 200,000 
troops were put ashore, as well as supplies and equipment. Initially 
the invading forces met minimal resistance but on October 23 the 
Japanese launched a full-scale naval attack. 


(the Nashville, her engines bringing to life the steel under 
our feet, knifed into Leyte Gulf ... the blackness had given way 

to somber gray, and even as we saw the black outline of the shore 
... the cloak of darkness began to roll back. On every side ships 
were riding toward the island ... I was on the bridge with Captain 
C.E. Coney. His clear, keen eyes and cool, crisp voice swung the 
cruiser first to port, then to starboard as he dodged floating 
mines ... then, just as the sun rose clear of the horizon, there 
was Tacloban [the capital of Leyte Island] ... Shortly after ... 

we reached our appointed position offshore. The captain carefully 
hove into line and dropped anchor. Our initial vantage point was 
2 miles [km] from the beaches, but I could clearly see the 
sandstrips with the pounding surf ... and the jungle-clad hills 
rising behind the town ... Across what would ordinarily have 
been a glinting, untroubled blue sea, the black dots of the landing 
craft churned toward the beaches. 

From my vantage point, I had a clear view of everything that 
took place. Troops were going ashore at ‘Red Beach’ near Palo, 
at San Jose on ‘White Beach’, and at the southern tip of Leyte 
on tiny Panson Island ... At ‘Red Beach’ our troops secured a 
landing and began moving inland. I decided to go in with the 
third assault wave ... I took them [President Osmena, General 
Valdez and General Romulo] into my landing barge and we 
started for the beach ... As we came closer, we could pick up the 
shouts of our soldiers as they gave and acknowledged orders... 
The coxwain dropped the ramp ... and we waded in. It took me 
only 30 or 40 long strides to reach dry land, but that was one 
of the most meaningful walks I ever took ... 93 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, LANDING ON LEYTE ISLAND, PHILIPPINES 


A mighty force 
Massive landing craft carry American troops and 
supplies toward the beach at Leyte Island. The invading 


force consisted of more than 730 transports and escorts, 


supported by aircraft carriers and 100 warships. 
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AMERICAN GENERAL Born 1880 Died 1964 


Douglas MacArthur 


“| said, to the people of 
the Philippines whence 
| came, I shall return” 


MACARTHUR AFTER HIS ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA, MARCH 30, 1942 


flamboyant and 
controversial 
figure, Douglas 


MacArthur was one 

of the best-known 
American generals 

of World War II. He 
commanded Allied 
forces in the Southwest 
Pacific theater and 
administered Japan 
during its postwar 
occupation by the US. 


Military heritage 
MacArthur was born into 
the army. He once said 
that his first memory was 
the sound of bugles, and 
his early years were spent 
with his father, General 
Arthur MacArthur. Having graduated 
top of the class at West Point, he was 
commissioned to the US Army Corps 
of Engineers. He served his first tour 
of duty in the Philippines, marking a 
long association with the islands. 
Subsequently, he served as an aide to 
US president, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
during World War I he was chief-of- 
staff of the 42nd (“Rainbow”) Division 
in France. By 1925 he had been made 
a major-general and in 1930 he was 
appointed US army chief-of-staff, the 
youngest man at that time to hold 
such a prestigious position. 


el \acArthur retired 


Popular hero 

In 1941, following the high drama 
of MacArthur's stand on the Bataan 
Peninsula, Time magazine featured 
the general as their “man of the year.” 


. 


MacArthur's reputation 
suffered a blow in 1932 
' when he used force 
against a protest by war 
veterans in Washington. 
Three years later he went 
' to the Philippines on the 
invitation of President 
Manuel Quezon to act 
as military adviser and 
create a defense force 
| in the islands. One of 
his aides was Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 


from active service 
but soon came 
back into actio ®, 
in July 1941 * 
when 
President 
Roosevelt appointed him 
commander of the US 
forces in the Far East. 
MacArthur focused 
on building up forces 
in the Philippines, 
although he had 
limited resources. 


Defense of Bataan 
On December 7, 1941, 
Japanese forces struck at 
Pearl Harbor. It was clear the 
Philippines would be next in 
line. There has been some debate > 
about why MacArthur ~ 
did not take what seemed 
to be appropriate action. 
In the event, when the 
Japanese attacked the 
Philippines, half of his 

air force was wiped out. 


Fortress headquarters 
MacArthur set up headquarters in a 
tunnel complex on Corregidor during 
the siege of the island. His withdrawal 
was well executed but he was unable 
to defend the island indefinitely. 


Leader of the Pacific campaigns 

Between the Allied retreat from Bataan in 1942 and the 
triumphant return to the Philippines in 1944, MacArthur 
commanded other campaigns throughout the Pacific, 
including the Battle of Los Negros in February 1944. 


On December 22 Japanese forces took 
Manila. Always one to act on his own 
initiative, MacArthur, against the 
wishes of Washington, withdrew his 
forces—and his personal press pool— 
to the Bataan peninsula, setting up his 
headquarters on the island fortress of 
Corregidor. From there he conducted 
a highly publicized defense against the 
Japanese that made him a national 
hero. However, supplies were low and 
the defense had very little hope of 
success. Roosevelt ordered MacArthur 
to leave Bataan, which initially he 
refused to do. Taking into consideration 
MacArthur's popularity, which enabled 
him to have a powerful influence on 
military strategy, Roosevelt promised 
him his own theater of operations in 
the Pacific. In March 1942 


General MacArthur 
Famous for smoking a corn cob pipe 
that he designed himself, MacArthur 
was criticized for self publicity and 
disregard of authority but praised for 
his bold, imaginative military strategy. 


“Our forces stand once 
again on Philippine soil” 


MACARTHUR ON LANDING AT LEYTE ISLAND, OCTOBER 19, 1944 


MacArthur was eventually ordered to 
escape by sea; his men, however, stayed 
on Bataan. They finally surrendered to 
the Japanese in April 1942 and many 
died on the Bataan “Death March.” 


Island-hopping in the Pacific 

Once in Australia, MacArthur famously 
announced that he would return to the 
Philippines one day—and over the next 
two years that is what he worked 
toward. He was appointed Supreme 
Commander of the Southwest Pacific 
theater, working in conjunction with 
Admiral Chester Nimitz, commander- 
in-chief of the US Navy. The two men 
tarely saw eye to eye. Nimitz wanted to 
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attack the Japanese through the islands 
of the central Pacific; MacArthur was 
determined to liberate the Philippines. 
The joint chiefs-of-staff adopted what 
was known as Operation Cartwheel, a 
two-pronged strategy aimed at isolating 
the major Japanese base at Rabaul. 
While Nimitz advanced through the 
Solomon Islands, MacArthur advanced 
along the northeast coast of New 
Guinea, using an “island-hopping” 
or “leaping” strategy, bypassing main 
centers of Japanese force, leaving them 
to “wither on the vine,” as he put it. 


Return to the Philippines 
By late 1944 MacArthur was ready to 
invade the Philippines. Neither Nimitz 
nor Washington approved, but as the 
idol of America, MacArthur was in a 
strong position and he was given the 
go-ahead. On October 19, 1944, in 
the full glare of publicity, MacArthur 
landed with his forces at Leyte Gulf, 
and over the following months, often 
against Washington’s wishes, went on 
to fully liberate the Philippines. 
Recapturing the islands took 
longer than planned, but in 1945 
MacArthur was present when 
the Allies finally took Manila. 
MacArthur presided over the 
Japanese surrender in Tokyo Bay 
on September 2, 1945. After the 
war he oversaw the Allied occupation of 
Japan, with responsibility for restoring 
the economy and the demobilization 
of the military. In 1950 he was put 
in command of UN forces when the 
Korean War broke out but—after he 
was publicly critical of US President 
Truman’s wish for a limited war—was 
relieved of his command. Thereafter he 
lived a fairly secluded life in New York 
until his death on April 5, 1964. 


Commander of the Allied Powers 

General MacArthur accepts the formal surrender of 
Japan aboard the USS Missouri. He went on to play a 
major role in the reconstruction of Japan after the war 
as Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan. 


"DOUGLAS MACARTHUR. 


January 26, 1880 Born in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
the son of army officer, Arthur MacArthur. 

1903 Graduates first in his class from West Point 
Military Academy. 

1904 Promoted to first lieutenant in US Army 
Corps of Engineers and joins his father who is 
serving in the Philippines. 

1906-07 Serves as aide-de-camp to President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

1914 Assigned to the War Department, serves 
on the Vera Cruz Expedition, Mexico. 

1917-18 Now a colonel, commands the 84th 
infantry brigade during the First World War. 
Decorated 13 times and cited for bravery. 

1919 Becomes 
superintendant 
of West Point. 
1922 Marries 
socialite Louise 


Cromwel 
Brooks. She MACARTHUR’S “FOUR STAR” 
ivorcesshimn PLATE, A SYMBOL OF HIS RANK 


in 1929 on the 
grounds that he did not support her. 


1922-30 Serves in the Philippines. Promoted 
to major-general in 1925, aged 45. 


1930 Appointed chief-of-staff of the US Army. 
He was the youngest man to hold that rank in 
the US Army at that time. 


1932 Controversially uses force against the 
“Bonus Army,” most of whom are army veterans. 


1935 Sent by President Roosevelt to the 
Philippines to organize a defense force. 


1937 Marries Jean Faircloth. The couple have 
one child, Arthur, born in Manila. Remains in 

the Philippines as military adviser. 

June 1941 Recalled to active duty in World War 
Il as a major-general and mobilizes the Philippine 


Army. Deploys troops to protect the islands of 
Luzon and Mindanao. 


April 1 1942 Awarded the Medal of Honor for 
his leadership in defense of the Philippines. 


December 1941 Criticized for not moving his 
air force to Hawaii before the Japanese invade 
the Philippines. Following the invasion, orders 
a retreat back to the Bataan peninsula. 


1942 Leaves Bataan for Australia. Appointed 
Supreme Commander of the Southwest Pacific 
Area. Makes use of “island-hopping” tactics. 


October 1944 Lands at Leyte Island to begin 
the recapture of the Philippines. 


January-March 1945 Allied troops land 
on Luzon. MacArthur and his men cross the 
Central Plain and take Manila. 


September 2, 1945 Receives Japanese 
surrender at Tokyo Bay. 
1945-51 As Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers (SCAP), heads the Allied occupation of 
Japan. Organizes the war crimes tribunal. 
1950-51 Serves as commander of the UN 
forces in the Korean War. Opposes President 
Truman's policy and is removed from office. 


April 5, 1964 Dies of an auto-immune disease 
in the Water Reed Hospital, Washington. 
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OVERWHELMING FORCE 1944 


BEFORE 


China had been at war with Japan since 
1937, but it was not until the end of 1938 
that the West gave China any help, when 
the US loaned it money to buy arms. 


AMERICAN AID 

The Americans increased their aid in early 
1941, when China, with Britain, became the first 
recipient of Lend Lease «« 96-97. Later that 
year, a group of volunteer US airmen under 
Colonel Claire Chennault were sent to China 
with their Curtiss P-40 Tomahawk fighters. Known 
as the Flying Tigers, the group soon began to 
make quite an impression on the Japanese. 


CURTISS P-40 TOMAHAWK FIGHTERS 


The Japanese 1944 offensive 

Asmall group of Japanese officers observe Chinese 
Positions from their hilltop vantage point and plan 
their next attack. The poorly led Chinese troops were 
no match for the Japanese forces. 


Suffering China 


China came under increased pressure as the Japanese launched a series of offensives. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops proved incapable of holding them and the Americans were forced to remove 
their strategic bombers, which had begun attacking the Japanese mainland. 


China via Burma but, by May 1942, 


| nitially, American aid had come to 


Japan had overrun Burma, cutting 
off the Allied supply route. Henceforth, 
the only way that the aid could reach 
the Chinese was by air from India. 

In February 1942 President Roosevelt 
had appointed General Joseph Stilwell 
to head a US military mission to China. 
He had much experience of the country, 
and was charged with improving the 
efficiency of Chiang’s forces and 
overseeing the delivery of Lend-Lease 
material to them. Now, he took over 
command of a Chinese force that had 
been sent to help the British stem the 
Japanese invasion of Burma and led 
his men, on foot, into India. 


Chiang Kai-shek’s strategy 

While General Stilwell was responsible 
for the re-equipment and training of the 
Chinese troops, he continued to advise 
and cajole Chiang Kai-shek, who was 

in Chungking, in an attempt to persuade 
the leader to take more positive action 
against the invading Japanese troops. 


Chiang himself welcomed the aid he 
was receiving, but continued to believe 
that he would last longer than the 
Japanese and that their troops would 
eventually withdraw to face the growing 
American threat in the Pacific. Besides, 
his ultimate enemy continued to be Mao 
Zedong and the Communists. 


weakened by the Japanese. As it was, 
although some six million men strong, 
the Chinese Army remained relatively 
poorly equipped and trained. Endemic 
corruption and growing inflation—both 
of which were rife in the region of China 
controlled by the Kuomintang—also 
contributed to the army’s plight. 


“The advance of our forces across the 
Pacific is swift. But this advance will be 
too late for China unless you act 
now and vigorously.” 


ROOSEVELT TO CHIANG KAI-SHEK, SEPTEMBER 1944 


While the Communists had joined forces 
with him to fight the Japanese, Chiang 
was determined to crush them once the 
Japanese had gone. Much to Stilwell’s 
growing frustration, therefore, Chiang 
was more concerned with preserving his 
forces for this purpose than in running 
the risk of them being further severely 


It suited Chiang’s strategy that the 
Communists were not beneficiaries of 
the Lend-Lease scheme, even though 
they were suffering Japanese pressure 
in those areas of the country that they 
controlled in the northeast, but were 
being more active than the Nationalists. 
The Communists’ situation was not 


SUFFERING CHINA 


Chennault's airfields 

Numerous airfields were built in southeast China, under 
instruction from Colonel (later General) Chennault. Plant 
for such an undertaking was short and most of the 
airfields were built by hand using local peasantry. 


helped by the fact that aid coming 

from the Soviet Union had dried up, 
because of the non-aggression pact it 
had signed with Japan in April 1941. 


Japan on the offensive 
Stilwell also clashed with Chennault, 
whose Flying Tigers were incorporated 
into the US Army Air Force in 1942, and 
who had become commander of the US 
14th Air Force in China the following 
year. Stilwell was convinced that the 
Chinese soldier—with proper training, 
equipment, and leadership—was as 
good as any in the world. He worked 
hard both to prepare his Chinese troops 
in India, and within China itself, to equip 
and train 30 divisions, in accordance 
with his brief from Washington. 
Chennault, on the other hand, was 
a firm believer in the omnipotence of 
air power. He argued that this could 
severely damage the Japanese forces in 
China and wreak havoc on the supply 
lines from resources-rich Southeast 
Asia to the Japanese homeland. To this 
end he organized the construction of 
numerous airfields in southeast China 
during 1942 and 1943, and demanded 
that the bulk of the Lend-Lease supplies 
be given to him. Chennault’s strategy 
suited Chiang Kai-shek, since it would 
enable him to preserve his army, but 
Stilwell thought it would merely lead 
to the Japanese attacking the airfields. 


Chinese evacuation 

The war was a cause of constant upheaval in China. 
By late June 1944, families were fleeing their homes 
in large numbers, many of them evacuating by train 
in the face of the Japanese advance. 


Stilwell’s fears were confirmed when in 


April 1944 the Japanese launched a 
major offensive, using some 600,000 
troops. Their aim was to capture the 


Allied airfields in southeast China and 


to establish a land supply route 
running from 
Indochina to 
Korea, in order to 
offset the grievous 
losses in Japanese 
merchant shipping 
to US submarines. 
Hunan province 
was quickly taken, and the advance 
headed southward. Chennault’s planes 
did their best to delay the onrush, but 
the Chinese troops on the ground 
offered little resistance to the attack. 

While this was happening in China, 
the US began to deploy their massive 
B-29 Superfortresses, and these made 
their first attack on the Japanese 


650,000 


India to China from July 1942. Many planes requests from 
were lost en route owing to the hazardous 
flying conditions over a range of 
mountains nicknamed “the hump.” 


homeland in June. By now, Japanese 
troops had forced the evacuation of the 
US airfields in southern China. Chiang 
now demanded the return of the 
divisions that Stilwell was using in 
northern Burma to open the new land 
route from India to 
China. At the same 
time, he resisted 


The tonnage of 
supplies flown from 


President Roosevelt 
to place all ground 
forces, including 
those of the 
Communists, in Stilwell’s hands. 
Meanwhile, the Communists fighting 
in the northeast of the country had 
gained from the Japanese offensive, 
since it took much of the pressure off 
them, and enabled them to reorganize 
their forces. The poor efforts of the 
Nationalist troops resulted in growing 
disillusionment with the Kuomintang 
and increased support for Mao Zedong, 
whose troops had always fought much 
more actively—something that the US 
was slow to recognize. 


Mixed fortunes 

By the end of 1944, the Japanese had 
achieved their aims, and now had a 
continuous land corridor running from 
the southern tip of Malaya up through 
Indochina and China to Manchukuo. 

In stark contrast to the reverses that 
the Japanese forces were suffering on 
other fronts, the offensive in China had 
been an overwhelming success. 

On the other hand, the disappointing 
performance by Chiang’s forces during 
the Japanese offensive convinced the 
Western Allies that the Chinese were no 
longer in a position to take a decisive 
part in the defeat of Japan. From now 
on, therefore, China was merely seen 
as a means of tying down one million 
of the Japanese troops. 


AFTER 


In fall 1944 Roosevelt decided that China 
must now be considered a separate 
theatre of war from India and Burma. 


STILWELL’S LEGACY 

Roosevelt relieved Stilwell, whose relations 
with Chiang Kai-shek had reached their nadir, 
and engaged General Albert Wedermeyer in 
his place. However, Stilwell did prove that the 
Chinese soldier could fight. The troops that 
he had trained in India were now advancing 
through northern Burma, building a new 
Ledo Road 248-49 >) as they went. 


US BOMBERS RETURN TO FIGHT 

As for the US bombers that had been forced to 
evacuate China, the capture of the Marianas 
in August 1944 enabled the aircraft to be 
redeployed, and they could now begin 
bombing Japan in earnest 314-15 >). 


FATE OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
Chiang Kai-shek himself was to turn on the 
Communists again, after the Japanese had 
surrendered, but the outcome would be 

disastrous for him 346-47 >>. 
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GENERAL JOSEPH STILWELL 
“Vinegar Joe" Stilwell served three tours 
in China between the two world wars, and 
was the US military attaché there during 
the first phase of the Sino-Japanese War. 
At the time of Pearl Harbor, he was a corps 
commander, and was posted to China in 
early 1942. His first task was to stem the 
Japanese advance into Burma; he also 
acted as Chiang's chief-of-staff. He 
became deputy to Lord Mountbatten, in 
1943, after which time his Chinese 
troops, with US Special Forces, began 
building the Ledo Road in northern Burma. 
His relations with both the Chinese and 
British were difficult and he was recalled 
in 1944. But he was too good to leave 
unemployed, and he commanded the 

US Tenth Army during the Okinawa 


operations. He died of cancer in 1946. 
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OVERWHELMING FORCE 1944 


Turning Point in Burma 


The year 1944 witnessed a major change of fortune in Burma. In March, the Japanese launched 
a major offensive designed to take them into India. It was repulsed after bitter fighting and the 
British 14th Army began a counter-offensive that would prove decisive. 


supreme Allied commander of 
the Southeast Asia Command 
in October 1943. He brought fresh 
purpose, while the British 14th Army, 
under General Bill Slim, had been 
undergoing rigorous training in jungle 
warfare. Mountbatten wanted to use 
amphibious operations to weaken 
the Japanese hold on Burma, but the 
priority of shipping lay with Europe 
and the Pacific, and there was virtually 
none to spare for Burma. 

Even so, the British had begun to 
advance again into the Arakan, Burma’s 
coastal region. Also, in north Burma, 
General Joseph Stilwell and his Chinese 
troops had begun their advance from 
Ledo, building a road as they went, 
to link up with the old Burma Road at 
Lashio. Mountbatten therefore agreed to 
mount a second Chindit expedition to 
tie down Japanese forces in the north 
and thus assist Stilwell’s advance. 


| ord Louis Mountbatten became 


Japan on the offensive 

The Japanese also had plans. They were 
to attempt an invasion of India in the 
expectation that the Indians themselves 
would then rise against their colonial 
master. The main attack would be made 
in central Burma, but they would also 
mount a diversionary attack in the 
Arakan. This opened on February 6, 
1944. However, instead of withdrawing 


BEFORE 


In spring 1942 the British had been driven 
out of Burma and there was a general belief 
that the Japanese had proved themselves 
to be superior jungle fighters. 


BRITISH UNEASE 
Adding to Britain’s problems was a growing 
independence movement in India and a severe 
famine in Bengal << 160-61. At the end of 
1942 the British launched an assault in the 
Arakan, Burma's coastal region, but it stalled. 
In February 1943, however, a brigade-sized force 
infiltrated Japanese lines and spent two months 
harassing Japanese communications. This concept 
of long-range penetration by Orde Wingate 
and his Chindits (see opposite) had little 
strategic value, but did demonstrate that the 
British and Indian troops could fight in the 
jungle just as well as the Japanese. 
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as in the past, the British stood their 
ground and fought. Some elements 
were surrounded and were resupplied 
by air until they could be relieved and, 
after three weeks, the Japanese forces 
halted their attacks. 

In the meantime, the first Chindit 
brigade had set off on foot and two 
more were flown into rough landing 
strips behind the 
Japanese lines in 
early March. The 
main Japanese 
offensive opened 
on the night of 
March 7/8. 

General Bill Slim 

had expected an attack, but not so 
early. His forces withdrew toward his 
main forward supply base at Imphal. 
Here, they resisted a succession of 
Japanese attacks. North of Imphal a 
crucial battle now developed at Kohima, 
the small hill village that guarded the 
road to Dinapur, the main railhead for 
supplies. The fighting, much of which 
was at close quarters, continued for 
two weeks until the British garrison 
could be relieved. The battle then 


The percentage of Japanese 
troops in Burma that died 
during the campaign. The 
equivalent figure for the 


Allies was some 10 percent, including 
those who perished as prisoners of war. 


BRITISH 2-IN MORTAR 
ILLUMINATING BOMB 


continued, with the British gradually 
forcing the Japanese back. Meanwhile, 
the Chindits had been advancing 
north to link up with Stilwell, fighting 
some fierce actions as they did so. 
Stilwell, too, was making good progress 
and, on May 11, Merrill’s Marauders, 
the US Chindit equivalent, took 
Myitkyina airfield, although the 
Japanese in the 
town proved too 
strong for them. 
Simultaneously, 
forces from China 
began to advance 
down the old 
Burma Road. 
Mogaung was captured by the 
Chindits at the end of June, 
but having spent months 
behind Japanese lines, the 
men were by now at their 
last gasp. 


Japan on the defensive 


The Japanese were also exhausted 

and had virtually run out of supplies. 
Hence, on July 11, they called off their 
offensive and began to withdraw, with 


JAPANESE CANE KNIFE 


Jungle equipment 

The 2-inch mortar was a British infantry weapon and 
could fire flares in the event of a night attack. All troops 
had machetes or similar tools to hack through the jungle 
or use for close combat. Fighting knives like the kukri 
were sometimes the only arms used by Gurkhas. 


Slim’s men following, to the 
Chindwin River. Three 
weeks later Stilwell finally 
secured Myitkyina, but by then 
the monsoon season had arrived, 
calling a halt to operations. 
Now forced onto the defensive, the 
Japanese drew up fresh plans. In the 
north they intended to prevent the 
link-up of the Ledo Road with the 
original Burma Road. In the center they 
planned to hold the British 14th Army 
on the Irrawaddy River, as well as 
stemming any advance west of the 
Irrawaddy to Rangoon. 

While the advances in northern Burma 
continued, Slim began his offensive in 
early December with crossings of the 
Chindwin. Desperately short of supplies 


Supplies dropped by parachute 

Supplies are parachuted from a Douglas C-47 of the 
Tenth US Army Air Force on the 10 December 1944. The 
C-47 was the workhorse of Allied air transport, and the 
war in Burma could scarcely have been won without it. 
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TURNING POINT IN BURMA 
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GURKHA KUKRI 


the Japanese were unwilling to give 
battle forward on their main defensive 
position on the Irrawaddy. Slim’s plan 
was to trap the Japanese in the loop of 
the Irrawaddy based on Meiktila. Given 
the lack of Japanese resistance between 
the Chindwin and Irrawaddy, however, 
he amended it. Now his intention was to 
make the Japanese believe that his next 
objective was Mandalay, when in fact 
it was Meiktila, a key communications 


Tropical diseases, epecially malaria 

and scrub typhus, affected both sides 

in Burma. At times, victims numbered 
10-fold those of the battle’s casualties. 
The Allies did reduce their sickness 
rates, by introducing preventative drugs. 


center, which would also give him the 
ability to dash southwards to the ports 
of Rangoon or Moulmein. While this 
was happening, the advance down the 
Arakan continued, accompanied in 
January 1945 by a number of small 
amphibious operations designed to 
outflank the Japanese. 


Burma liberated 

In mid-January Slim’s troops established 
bridgeheads across the Irrawaddy north 
of Mandalay, and Japanese forces spent 
the rest of the month trying to destroy 
them, but without success. Meanwhile, 
in northern Burma a momentous 


~~ a ee 
a : 
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event had occurred. On January 27 the 
forces advancing along the Ledo Road, 
under the command of General Stilwell, 
linked up with the Chinese troops that 
were advancing south, down the old 
Burma Road. Apart from mopping-up 


Building the Ledo Road 

A triumph of engineering, the Ledo Road ran 465 miles 
(750 km) from Ledo to the old Burma Road. It took two 
years to construct, through some of the country’s most 

inhospitable terrain. 


“The difficult we will do 
at once, the impossible 
will take a little longer.” 


POPULAR SAYING IN THE BRITISH 14TH ARMY IN BURMA 


operations, the north of the country 
had now been liberated. Mid-February 
saw Slim’s troops cross the Irrawaddy 
opposite Meiktila. The latter fell at the 
start of March, the Japanese having 
been convinced that Mandalay was 

the main objective, as Slim had hoped. 
Realizing their mistake, Japan launched 
a series of counterattacks against the 
town. The battle for Mandalay was 
taking place at the same time. The 
Japanese resistance was bitter, but 
finally, on March 20, Fort Dufferin, the 
last bastion in the town, fell. A week 
later the Japanese ceased their attacks 
on Meiktila and began to withdraw. 
Slim’s sights were now set on Rangoon, 
some 300 miles (480 km) to the south. 

The advance to Rangoon began on 
March 30. It followed the line of the 
Sittang River, brushing aside any 
Japanese opposition. The main concern 
was the approaching monsoon season. 
The Mango Rains, which preceded the 
monsoons, did arrive on April 20, but 
Slim’s men remained undeterred. 

To ensure that Rangoon was quickly 
seized, paratroops dropped at the 
mouth of its estuary on May 1, and 
Indian troops made an amphibious 
landing the next day. They entered the 
Burmese capital on May 3, a day after 
the Japanese had evacuated. Three 
days later, these forces joined up with 
the troops advancing down the Sittang. 


BRITISH GENERAL (1 
ORDE WINGATE 
Orde Wingate was an artillery officer, but 
came to prominence by organizing the 

lewish “Special Night Squads" in pre-war 

Palestine and then leading a guerrilla 

force against the Italians in Abyssinia. His 

passion and eccentricity made him both 

friends and enemies, but in March 1942 

Wavell ordered him to India, and he 

evolved his Chindit concept (named for 

he mythical Burmese beast the chinthe) 
for long-range penetration behind 
japanese lines. He came to Churchill's 
attention after the first Chindit expedition, 
and he presented his ideas to Allied 

eaders in Quebec in 1943. On his return 

‘0 India, he was allowed to increase his 

force to two divisions’ worth. Wingate 

was killed in an air crash in 1944. 


In just 14 months, the Allied forces in Burma 
had repelled a major Japanese offensive 
threatening India and had then gone on to 
liberate much of the country. 


JAPAN’S PREDICAMENT 

The remnants of Japan's forces were now in two 
groups. Those east of the Sittang had withdrawn 
to the Shan Hills on the border with Thailand, 
while what remained of the Twenty-Eighth Army 
was trapped west of the Sittang. Neither 
group was fit enough to withdraw to Malaya. 


MOUNTBATTEN PRESSES ON 

Rather than concentrate on the final mopping 
up of these forces, Mountbatten was preparing 
for an amphibious assault to liberate Malaya 
and Singapore. The Japanese were expected to 
fight with their usual ferocity but, in the event, 
the dropping of atomic bombs and subsequent 
Japanese surrender 322-27 >> meant that 
the landings did not take place. 
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EYEWITNESS Spring 1944 


Jungle Warfare in Burma 


During the spring of 1944 the British, Gurkhas, and forces from 
China, East and West Africa, India, and the US fought the Japanese in 
India and Burma. The fighting was fierce and jungle warfare carried 
particular dangers, including heat, humidity, and tropical diseases. 
However, victories at Imphal and Kohima paved the way for the 
liberation of Burma in 1945. 


ion very foot of progress had to be hacked out of trailing vines, 
creepers and spongy-leaved bushes. Giant teak trees, rising 
through the dense undergrowth, shut out the light. The column 
marched steadily and slowly through the dim twilight under a 
thick canopy of green. No sound broke the silence other than 

the patter of raindrops ... Torrential rain fell periodically; mist 
swathed and swirled in the valleys and round the towering peaks. 
In the bottom of the valleys swollen streams raged unabated, the 
noise of which could be heard thousands of feet above.33 


MAJOR JOHN SHIPSTER, 7TH/2ND PUNJABIS, ON MARCHING TO UKHRUL, EAST 
OF IMPHAL 


é(The rain now fell steadily. The Deep sector looked like 
Passchendaele—blasted trees, feet and twisted hands sticking up 
out of the earth, bloody shirts, ammunition clips, holes half full 
of water, each containing two pale huge-eyed men, trying to keep 
their rifles out of the mud, and over all the heavy, sweet stench of 
death, from our own bodies and entrails ... from Japanese corpses 
on the wire, or fastened, dead and rotting, in the trees. At night the 
rain hissed down in the total darkness, the trees ran with water 
and, beyond the devastation, the jungle dripped and crackled ... 
With a crash of machine-guns and mortars the battle began. 
All night the Cameronians and the Japanese 53rd Division 
fought it out. Our machine guns ripped them from the new 
positions. Twice the Japanese forced into the barbed wire with 
Bangalore torpedoes [explosive charge at the end of a long piece 
of bamboo], and the blasting rain of the mortars wiped them out. 
At four a.m., when they launched their final assault to recover 
their bodies, we had defeated them ...93 


MAJOR JOHN MASTERS, 111TH CHINDIT BRIGADE 


Combined jungle forces 

British, American, and local Kachin fighters wade across 

a stream in northern Burma. With few roads through the 
jungle, streams and rivers were often the only means of 
transporting men, weapons, supplies, and animals. 
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BEFO 


OPERATION SHINGLE 
At the beginning of November 1943, the Allied 
he Mediterranean came up with 


commanders in 
a plan to accelera 
This was to carry 


at Anzio, some 30 miles (50 km) south of the 
Italian capital. However, the failure to 
achieve an early breakthrough of the Gustav 
Line << 212-13 meant that the Anzio landing, 
codenamed Shingle, was put on hold and 
cancelling it. In the end it was 
agreed that it would go ahead in January 1944. 


there was talk o 


Anzio landings 
Follow-up troops c 
Bad weather held up the reinforcements for the 
first Allied landings, contributing to General Lucas's 
decision to delay the inland advance. 


KEY MOMENT 


The initial success of the invasion of Italy 
turned to frustration when the Allies came 
up against the formidable Gustav Line. 


RE 


ite their advance on Rome. 
out an amphibious landing 


‘ome ashore on the Anzio beaches. 


THE FALL OF MONTE CASSINO 


By May 1944 the historic Benedictine 


abbey of Mo 
‘0 rubble. As 


Corps, but th 


managed to 


be impassab 


but because 
German troo} 


morning the 
over the ruin 


inte Cassino had been reduced 
part of Operation Diadem, the 


‘ask of capturing it was given to Polish II 


eir first attack on the night of 


ay 11/12 failed. The German positions in 
and around the ruins high on the mountain 
(seen here in the background rising above 
he town of Cassino) were simply too strong. 
Further to the south, however, French troops 


ind a way through the Aurunci 


Mountains, which the Germans believed to 


le, and could now overlook the 


Liri Valley, through which Highway 6 ran to 
Rome. A second attack on Monte Cassino by 
he Poles, on May 17, made some progress, 


of the French advance the 
ps were already withdrawing 


rom the whole Gustav Line. The following 


Polish flag was finally hoisted 
s of the abbey. 


The Fall of Rome 


During the early months of 1944, the Allies fought a grim battle to break through the ~~ 
Gustav Line, forcing the Germans to withdraw in May. The Allies then entered Rome 
and continued their advance until halted once more in the mountains of northern Italy. * 4 


their hard-fought success in the 

Salerno landings, the Allied forces 
in Italy gradually pushed north toward 
Rome. The German commander-in- 
chief in Italy, Field Marshal Albert 
Kesselring intended to hold on for as 
long as he could, making the Allies 
fight all the way. He was greatly aided 
by the geography. As the Allies moved 
north they had to cross a succession of 
deep and fast-flowing rivers running 
to each coast from Italy’s central spine, 
the Apennine Mountains. Each of 
these muddy valleys was overlooked 
by high and rugged hills, altogether 
ideal defensive terrain. 

On the Allied side General Harold 
Alexander’s 15th Army Group included 
US Fifth Army, attacking up the west 
side of the peninsula, and British 
Eighth Army on the Adriatic flank. 
Both armies had troops of several 
nationalities, not just the British and 
Americans implied by their titles. 

In contrast to Kesselring’s resourceful 
defense, the Allied commanders would 
not coordinate their forces well in most 
of the coming battles; nor would the 
Allied ground and air forces work 
together effectively. 

The operations to break through the 
main German defenses, the Gustav 
Line, would be dominated by the 


l n the final months of 1943, after 


General Clark rides into Rome 

This triumphant moment for General Mark Clark came 
at a price. His failure to follow the agreed plan enabled 
the German forces to withdraw north of Rome intact. 
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THE FALL OF ROME 


‘ 
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A split advance 

The Apennine Mountains which represent Italy's spine, 
split the Allied advance northward, while helping the 
Germans to maintain their defense. 


fighting in the area of Monte Cassino, 
rising above the town of Cassino on 
the banks of the Rapido River. Monte 
Cassino was crowned by an ancient 
Benedictine abbey, an historic treasure 
that the Allied commanders would 
controversially decide to bomb. 

In mid-January 1944, in what is 
sometimes called the First Battle of 
Cassino, British, American, and French 
troops made a series of attacks on the 

ustav Line defenses around the town 
of Cassino and to the north and south. 
ade only limited gains. 


forces land at Anzio 

Ip their forces break through the 
v Line, Allied commanders also 
ed landings at Anzio further up 
west coast, just south of Rome. The 
ings began on January 22, taking 
ermans by surprise. But there was 
ear plan as what to do next, and 
ocal Allied commander, General 
ucas, timidly decided to consolidate 
s beachhead before pushing inland. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL ON THE ANZIO LANDING 


.. Kesselring hurried up reinforcements 


easily blocked the Allied advance 
n it eventually came. Far from 
the Anzio landing being a threat to 


the whole German position in Italy, 
Churchill for one had 


on 


F 


7 


‘ 


oped, the Allied force 
lere was besieged. 


solid German defense 
From early February there were 
renewed attempts to break through 
the Gustav Line. General Alexander 
transferred New Zealand and Indian 
zoops from the Eighth Army to tackle 
Cassino once more. First he ordered 
the bombing of the monastery, since 
he wrongly thought that the Germans 
were using it as an observation post. 
Astonishingly, it was a full day before 
the initial air strike was followed up by 


attacks on the ground. And Germans 


The Allied forces deployed in Italy in 
1944 were multinational and consisted of 
troops from the United States, Britain, 
Canada, France, India, New Zealand, 
Poland, and South Africa. 


built even stronger fortifications in 


the rubble left by the bombing. The 
German defenders proved far too strong, 
both in this second battle of Cassino in 
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February and in an equally vicious third 
battle in March. Allied leaders then 


drew up a new plan, this time finally 


using their full resources, not just part 


of their armies. The bulk of the Eighth 


ti had hoped [to hurl] a wildcat onto the 
hore, but [we got] a stranded whale.” 


Army would capture Monte Cassino, 
while the Fifth Army attacked nearer 
the coast and the troops at Anzio cut 
communications between the Gustav 
Line and Rome. This offensive, 


Strangle, would 
target German supply 
lines further to the north. 

In the event this had only 
limited success. 

Diadem itself was finally 
launched on the night of May 
10/11. French troops of the 
Fifth Army finally unlocked 
the Gustav Line defenses, 
breaking through some 12 
miles (20 km) south of 


British 5.5 inch howitzer 
This gun's ability to fire at high elevation was 


invaluable when engaging targets in the Italian 
mountains. It could fire a 100 Ib (45 kg) shell up 
to 16,000 yds (14,600 m). 


codenamed Operation Diadem, was to 
be launched in the late spring. 
In the meantime, a major air 
offensive, Operation 


Sea 


Cassino. Monte Cassino itself fell to 


a Polish corps serving with the Eighth 
Army. The Germans began retreating 


to the Caesar Line between Rome and 
Anzio and the Allies began their 
advance on Rome. On May 23 there 
was a breakout from the Anzio 
beachhead and, two days later, this 
advance linked up with the main body 


of the Fifth Army. 


A misguided change of plan 


The Fifth Army was then meant to 
cut off the retreat of the German 
forces from the Cassino area. But 
its commander, General Mark Clark, 
decided to head straight for Rome 


(his reason for this is still unclear). 


By the time the Fifth Army broke 


through the Caesar Line, the threatened 
German forces had escaped. On June 5 


Clark entered 
Rome, but even 
this pointless 
triumph was 
immediately 
overshadowed by 
news of the D-Day 


The Germans now built a new line of 
defense, the Gothic Line, again taking 
advantage of the natural barriers provided 
by mountains and river valleys. 


ALLIED ADVANCES 
The British Eighth Army 

managed to get through = 
he German defenses, but 

several more river lines and 

he autumn rains slowed 

its advance. The US Fifth 

Army also penetrated the 

Gothic Line, but was halted 

by heavy casualties. By 

he end of the year, the 

British had come to a halt, 

‘00, and General Alexander 

decided to await spring 
before staging his final 
offensive 304-05 >). 


landings in France the next day. The 
Allies followed up the German forces 
north of Rome, but their withdrawal to 
new and tough defenses, the Gothic 
Line, was very skilful. 

The task of the Allied forces became 
more difficult from the second half of 
July, when many French and American 
soldiers were withdrawn from the Italian 
front to take part in the landings 
in the south of France. From 
the fall of 1944 through 
to the spring of 1945, 

the Allied attacks 

would again be poorly 
coordinated. They 
would make slow and difficult progress 
against increasingly determined 
German defense. 


BRITISH ITALY STAR 
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Preparing for D-Day 


In the context of the war in Europe the Allies regarded the German invasion of Western Europe as 
their greatest challenge. They had to surprise an expectant enemy, overcome its formidable defenses, 
and grapple with the uncertain waters of the English Channel. 


Frederick Morgan was appointed 

Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied 
Commander (COSSAC) for the D-Day 
invasion. His commander had not yet 
been apppointed and he was given the 
task, with an Anglo-US staff, of drawing 
up the blueprint for the assault on 
Fortress Europe. Morgan inherited 
all the work that had been done 
previously by the British and agreed 
with their overall conclusions. Before 
drawing up his plan Morgan needed to 
know what forces would be available 
for the landings. But this was dependent 
on the amount of amphibious shipping. 
The forecast revealed that there should 
be sufficient numbers to transport three 
divisions for the initial Allied assault 
cross-Channel. Morgan finalized his 


| n April 1943 the British general 


BEFORE 


When France fell << 82-83, the Allies 
realized that Germany could not be defeated 
unless they re-entered mainland Europe. 


PREPARING TO INVADE FRANCE 

When the US entered the war it was agreed that 
preparations should be made for an invasion of 
Europe across the English Channel and that there 
would be a build-up of US forces in Britain for 
this purpose << 202-03. The operation was 
originally planned for 1943, but the British wanted 
to secure North Africa first « 182-87 and 
then knock Italy out of the war «« 210-11. 
The cross-Channel invasion, initially codenamed 
Round Up, was postponed and a new date 

was set for Spring 1944. 


4 THOUSAND US troops were 


in Britain in June 1942. 


THOUSAND US troops were 
in Britain by November 1942. 
7 9 THOUSAND US troops were 
in Britain by the end of 1943. 
THE RIGHT LOCATION 
The British had begun to gather intelligence on 
northwest Europe's coasts and had conducted 
studies on how and where such an assault might 
take place. They concluded that any landing area 
must be within range of fighter cover from Britain 
and needed to be near a port, but the disastrous 
August 1942 Dieppe raid had shown that ports 


were likely to be heavily defended. The Caen 
area of Normandy offered the best possibilities. 


planning in July 1943. He had 
considered both the Pas de Calais and 
Caen as possible landing areas while 
the former was very close to southern 
England, it was very heavily defended. 
Hence he opted for Caen. 


Deception and development 

The three assault divisions would 
disembark between Caen and the base 
of the Cotentin peninsula to the west. 


The flanks would be protected through 


the insertion of airborne forces. Once 


ashore the invasion force was to secure 


Cherbourg on the north coast of the 


Cotentin peninsula, clear Brittany, and 


sweep south across the Seine River. 
Surprise was crucial, not just to 

enable the troops to get ashore, but 

also to prevent the Germans from 


sending significant reinforcements 
quickly from elsewhere. To this end, 
elaborate deception operations were 
developed. Foremost was to make the 
Germans believe that the landings 
would be in the Pas de Calais, and 
among the measures adopted would 
be the deployment of a fictitious force 
under the Allies’ most thrusting 
general, George S. Patton, to southeast 
England. The Germans also feared an 


Allied invasion of Norway and retained 


Sherman Duplex Drive tank 

The Duplex Drive (DD) Sherman tank was a key element 
in the D-Day invasion. Using a collapsible canvas screen 
and driven by propellors, this tank could swim ashore 
and provide assault troops with armored support. 
However, it was vulnerable in choppy seas. 


“We must go unless there is a real 
and very serious deterioration 


in the weather.” 


GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, JUNE 3, 1944 


PREPARING FOR D-DAY 


a large number of troops there. To play 

upon this, the fictitious British Fourth 

Army was established in Scotland. 
Drawing on the experience of previous 

amphibious landings in the Pacific and 

the Mediterranean, 

the Allied invasion 6 500 

force introduced I 

innovations to | | 00 

the operation. As ] 9 A 00 

it might be a while 1 

before Cherbourg 

artificial “Mulberry” harbors were 

developed. To deliver fuel to the forces 

in France, a pipeline was built under 

the English Channel from the Isle of 

Pluto—an acronym for Pipe Line Under 

The Ocean. In order to deal with 

obstacles and strongpoints, a family 

of specialized vehicles was designed— 


many technical 

was operating as a port, temporary 
Wight. This was known as Operation 
named, after their commander, Major 


General Percy Hobart, “Hobart’s 
Funnies.” “Crab” tanks carried rotating 
flails to explode mines, “Crocodile” 
tanks mounted flamethrowers and 
other vehicles fired super-heavy 
“dustbin” charges to 
breach sea walls. 
Morgan’s plan 
was approved at 
the conference 
in Quebec on 
August 17 ,1943, 
but it was not 
until the start of December that same 
year that Eisenhower was made 
supreme Allied commander in Europe 
for the invasion, now codenamed 
Operation Overlord. 


vessels took part in 
the D-Day invasion. 


Allied aircraft faced 
815 Luftwaffe planes. 


Allied troops faced 
57,000 Germans. 


Ready for attack 

Two weeks later Montgomery was 
given command of 21st Army Group— 
the ground force that would carry out 
the actual D-Day landings. Neither he 


Naval Seabees in training 
Seabees were US Naval Construction Battalions that built 
roads and bases for military use; the men were also 

trained in landing tactics and were given military training. 


Commando dagger 

This was the symbol of the British Commandos—elite 
units who were tasked with mounting nocturnal raids on 
occupied Europe to test the German defenses. Those who 
completed the rigorous training were awarded the dagger. 


nor Eisenhower liked Morgan’s plan 
because it was on too narrow a frontage. 
They therefore increased the Normandy 
assault force from three to five divisions. 
Meanwhile, across the other side of the 
English Channel, the Germans had not 
been idle. Fearing an Allied invasion 
from Britain, they had been working 
on a wide-ranging defense system 
along Europe’s coasts ever since 1940. 
By fall 1943 German coastal defenses, 
known as the “Atlantic Wall,” were still 
poorly developed. Rommel, appointed 
to command Army Group B in what 
was to be the invasion sector, worked 
hard to improve them. A deadly 
assortment of anti-landing obstacles 
littered beaches and potential glider 


Eisenhower addresses American troops 

Dwight D. Eisenhower meets US paratroops on June 5, 
1944; the troops were just about to board their aircraft on 
the eve of D-Day. It was an anxious time for Eisenhower, 
with success or failure hanging in the balance. 


invasion force on shore had been recognized 
as early as 1942 and during 1943 prototypes 
were built. They consisted of an immovable 
breakwater formed by sinking blockships, 
with a floating breakwater to protect it. 
Floating roadways (right) ran from concrete 
pierheads and enabled vehicles to carry 
supplies ashore. Two Mulberry harbors were 
built, one to support the US beaches and 
the other the British ones. All the components 
had to be towed across the English Channel. 


AFTER 


The D-Day invasion was eventually fixed for 
June 5 ,1944—troops were briefed and ships 
prepared—but one factor that could not be 
controlled was the weather. 


NATURE INTERVENES 

By the end of May 1944, British ports were 
clogged with ships of all sorts, and assault 
troops had been moved to sealed camps close to 
their departure ports. It was there that the troops 
were briefed on their roles in the invasion. 

On June 3 Eisenhower was told that the 
weather for D-Day was likely to be stormy. 
The next day he was informed that conditions 
would slowly improve over the next 36 hours 
so he duly postponed the invasion by one 
day. The Allies would now land on June 6. On 
the evening of the fifth, the invasion fleet set 
off across the English Channel. 


THE AXIS CAUGHT UNAWARE 
Meanwhile, believing that conditions were 
too poor for an invasion, many key German 
commanders had gone to Rennes for a map 
exercise, while Rommel had returned to 
Germany to plead for more troops. They were 
all about to have a rude shock 258-59 >». 


landing-fields, and concrete bunkers 
studded the coastline. In contrast, 
Rommel’s superior, Gerd von Rundstedt, 
Commander-in-Chief West, argued that 
the defenses must simply hold long 
enough to enable the Germans to detect 
the Allied main effort, which could then 
be attacked by armored reserves. 

In Britain the first few months of 
1944 saw furious training activity. The 
assault divisions carried out practice 
landings on beaches resembling those 
in Normandy. In April there was a 
major scare when German E-boats 
hit an American convoy engaged in a 
rehearsal off the coast of Devon. The 
incident had to be hushed up. 
Meanwhile, Allied air forces had 
mounted a campaign both to destroy 
the Luftwaffe in France and to cut the 
routes leading into Normandy. 
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AMERICAN GENERAL AND PRESIDENT Born 1890 Died 1969 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


“The eyes of the world are upon you, 
The hopes and prayers of liberty- 
loving peoples ... march with you” 


EISENHOWER’S ADDRESS TO US FORCES ON D-DAY, JUNE 6, 1944 


brilliant commander and military 
A strategist, Dwight D. Eisenhower 

served as Supreme Commander 
of the Allied forces in Europe, 
organized the successful 
invasion of France in 1944, 
and went on to become f 
the 34th president of df 
the United States. Vy, 

Yet, before 1941, i/ 
Eisenhower was an ’ 
unlikely choice for 
such a significant role. 
He had no combat 
experience, his 
promotions within 
the army had been 
gradual, and he was 
not well known, but 
he did have excellent 
negotiating and 
planning skills. 
Eisenhower had also been in the 

army since his youth. A graduate of 
West Point, he was commissioned as 
a second lieutenant and during World 


Five-star general 


Home front propaganda 

Eisenhower's distinctive image, along with those 

of other generals, was used on posters and other 
propaganda in the US to galvanize the national war 
effort on the home front into increasing production. 


Eisenhower started his military career as a West 
Point cadet. Even though he had no battlefield 
experience, he was made a five-star general in 
1944, the highest rank in the US Army. 


War I commanded a tank training 
center. The war ended before he could 
be posted abroad. He continued his 
army career in peacetime, serving 
initially under George Patton, 
a pioneer of tank warfare, 
and was subsequently 
appointed chief- 
of-staff to Brigadier- 
General Fox Connor 
and sent to Panama. 
Heavily influenced by 
Connor, Eisenhower 
combined his duties 
with extensive studies in 
military planning and 
strategy. He also 
spent time in 
France, working 
under General 
Pershing and writing 
a guide to 
World War I battlefields, providing 
geographical knowledge that would 
become invaluable later. 


Skillful mediator 

Eisenhower was an exceptional 
administrator. He was appointed chief- 
of-staff to General Douglas MacArthur 
and served with him in the Philippines, 
helping him to organize a defense force. 
It was not a post he particularly enjoyed 
but some historians have commented 
that the experience of working with 
MacArthur, who was an erratic man, 
may have been a useful one. 

In 1939, shortly after Germany 
invaded Poland, Eisenhower returned 
to the United States. Made chief-of- 
staff of the Third Army, he came to the 
attention of General George Marshall, 
army chief-of-staff, because of his skills 
in planning war maneuvers. Marshall 
was impressed and in 1941, when the 
US joined the war, he sent Eisenhower 
to the army’s war planning division in 
Washington D.C. From this point on 
Eisenhower's advancement was rapid. 
He particularly impressed Marshall 


General “Ike” 

Popularly known as “Ike,” a nickname 

he gained in school, General Dwight David 
Eisenhower was widely admired, so much 
so that the slogan “I Like Ike” was used in 
his presidential campaigniof 1952. 


An inspiring leader 

General Eisenhower addresses paratroopers of the US 
101st Airborne Division in England, on the eve of D-Day. 
Bad weather had caused a delay, but on June 5, 1944, 
Eisenhower gave the go-ahead for the operations. 


by his ability to deal with MacArthur, 
and in 1942 was appointed to plan the 
Allied invasion of North Africa. Though 
Eisenhower had no experience of high 
command, he had an outstanding 
ability to translate military strategy 
into practical action, and exceptional 
diplomatic skills. Planning Operation 
Torch, which was the first major Allied 
offensive of the war, involved handling 
some tricky individuals, such as Patton 
and Montgomery, who were forever 

at each other’s throats. Eisenhower 
clearly showed he was able to mediate 
between them. In February 1943 he 
was promoted to four-star general and 
launched successful attacks on Tunisia, 
Sicily, and the Italian mainland. 


Supreme commander 

In December 1943 Eisenhower was 
chosen as Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force and soon 
found himself in London, preparing for 


the invasion of Normandy. He had not 
been everyone’s first choice—Roosevelt 
and Churchill had other preferred 
candidates—but his organizing and 
mediating skills made him the right 
one. In his memoirs, Montgomery 
described Eisenhower as a “military 
statesman” and claimed no one else 
could have welded the Allied forces 
into such a fine fighting machine. The 
invasion entailed coordinating land, 
sea, and air forces, involving something 
in the region of one million combat 


alike, he had intended to retire at the 
end of the war, but President Truman 
appointed him chief-of-staff of the army. 
He directed the demobilization of the 
wartime army, then left active service 

to take up an academic post at Columbia 
University. In 1950 he returned to the 
international stage when Truman 
appointed him Supreme Commander 

of the newly formed NATO. Two years 
later, having been courted by both 
political parties, Eisenhower ran as the 
Republican presidential candidate. His 


“History does not long entrust 
the care of freedom to the 
weak or the timid.” 


EISENHOWER’S FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS, JANUARY 20, 1953 


roops and two million support 
services, and dealing with a variety 
of opposing views, proposals, and 
personalities. In the event, it was 
Eisenhower who on June 5, 1944, 
gambling on a break in bad weather, 
gave the order to launch what was 
<nown as D-Day the following day. 


Popularity after D-Day 
Eisenhower's responsibilities did not 
end with the D-Day invasion; he also 
supervised the Allied advance on Paris 
and the Battle of the Bulge, overseeing 
the events that eventually led to the 
German surrender in May 1945. He 
was criticized by some for allowing 
the Russians to capture Berlin but 
otherwise his achievements won him 
international acclaim and respect. 
Eisenhower was greeted as a 
hero when he returned to the 
US. Highly respected and liked 
by both the army and civilians 


Keeping the peace 
Eisenhower’ skills included the ability to smooth 
over personality clashes among his staff, such 
as those that occurred between Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder (right) and Field Marshal Montgomery. 


popularity brought him an easy victory 
and he was reelected for a second term 
in 1956. He left office in 1961 and 
retired to his home at Gettysburg Farm. 
He died eight years later. 


eS eras 


October 14, 1890 Born Dwight David 
Eisenhower in Denison, Texas. 


1915 Graduates from West Point Military 
Academy. Commissioned as a second lieutenant. 


1915-18 Commands a tank training center in 
Texas. Promoted to captain and receives the 
Distinguished Service Medal. World War | ends 
before he can be posted overseas. 


1922-24 Assigned to the Panama Canal Zone. 
Influenced by his commander, Brigadier-General 
Fox Connor, he attends the Command and 

General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


1927 Graduates from the Army War College, 
then serves with the peacetime army in France. 


1929-33 Serves as executive officer to General 
George V. Mosley, Assistant Secretary of War in 
Washington D.C.. 


1933 Becomes an aide to General Douglas 
MacArthur, Army Chief-of-Staff. 


1935 Goes to the Philippines with General 
MacArthur as assistant military advisor to the 
Philippine government and assists in the 
reorganization of the Philippine Army. 


1939 Returns to the United States and serves 
variously as chief-of-staff to generals Thompson, 
joyce, and Kreuger in Washington and Texas. 


March 1941 Becomes a 
ull colonel and in June is 
made chief-of-staff to the 
Third Army. 


1941 Promoted to brigadier- 
general in September. He is 
appointed to the army's war 
plans division in Washington 
when the US joins World 
War Il in December. 


March 1942 Promoted to 
major-general, and appointed presipENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
head of the War Departments | BUMPER SIGN, 1953 
operations division. 


July 1942 Promoted to lieutenant-general 
and chosen to head Operation Torch, the 
Allied invasion of French North Africa. 


February 1943 Promoted to full general, he 
directs the amphibious assault of Italy, which 
results in the fall of Rome in June 1944. 


December 1943 Appointed Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force. He 
goes to London to plan for the Normandy invasion. 


June 6, 1944 D-Day landings go ahead on his 
order. Made a five-star general in December. 


May 1945 Appointed Military Governor of the 
US Occupied Zone, Germany. 

May 1948 Leaves active duty and becomes 
president of Columbia University, New York. 
1950 President Truman appoints him Supreme 
Commander of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 

1952 Runs as Republican presidential candidate 
against Democrat Adlai Stevenson. 

1953 Elected 34th president of the United States. 
Serves two terms, being reelected in 1956. 
March 28, 1969 Dies at Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, Washington D.C.. 
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BEFORE 


Eisenhower's decision that the D-Day 
landings should go ahead on June 6 in spite 
of the questionable weather was a brave 
one << 254-55. He knew only too well 
that if they failed it might be many months 
before the Allies could try again. 


PREPARATIONS BEGIN 

At 9pm on June 5 the BBC broadcast coded 
messages to the French Resistance «« 222-23 
(which was to play its part in disrupting routes 
leading to Normandy), alerting them that the 
invasion was on. Then two groups of 

RAF bombers took off 
for Boulogne and Le 
Havre. The planes 
dropped tinfoil 
strips (codenamed 
“window”) to confuse 
the German radar 
into thinking that an 
invasion fleet was heading for the Pas de Calais. 
The paratroop element now arrived. Two US 
airborne divisions were dropped at the base of 
the Cotentin peninsula, while a British division 
landed east of the Orne River—both achieved 
their objective of securing the Allied flanks. 


US PARACHUTE BADGE 


British balloon operators 
Operation Neptune was the air and naval assault phase 
of Operation Overlord. Here, Royal Air Force balloon 
operators pull a winch across “King” beach, in Gold 
Sector, on the afternoon of the invasion. 


D-Day Landings 


operation in the history of war. While not everything worked to plan, by the end of the day the Allied 
forces were firmly ashore and the liberation of Western Europe could begin. 


T here were five beaches selected 


the assault divisions. The beaches 


for the landings—one for each of 


were codenamed, from east to west, 


Sword (British), Juno (Canadian), Gold 


(British), Omaha (US), and Utah 
(US). Before the Allied troops 
could land it was essential to 
suppress the coastal batteries. 
To this end, the Allied air forces 

dropped 1,760 tons of bombs on 

them and they were subjected to an 
intense naval bombardment. Assault 
troops trans-shipped from transport 


vessels to their landing craft 7-11 miles 


(11-17 km) from the shore. There 
was a swell running and many were 


seasick, while others had had little 
or no sleep. The weather was also 
murky, making conditions difficult. 
The landings were to take place 
just after low water, on a rising 
tide, and local conditions meant 
that the Americans would have to 
land first, reducing the time available 
for bombardment. The first troops 
to go ashore were from the Fourth 


US Infantry Division on Utah Beach 
at 6:30am. The current caused their 
landing craft to veer away from the 
correct beach and they landed 2,000 
yds (1,830 m) south of it. This 
caused some bewilderment, with 
the troops having to wade 100 yds 
(90 m) to the shore, but it was a 
weak point in the German defenses 
and casualties were few. Assisted by 
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D-DAY LANDINGS 


8] 4:30pm Jun 6 
German 21st Panzer Division 
launches counterattack, but 
Night of Jun 5/ forced to withdraw 
rne fe ‘ ‘ a 3 a! a 
: Or. 


AFTER 


Périers ro) 


____ oLessay 


By the end of D-Day the Allies had landed 
150,000 troops at a cost of 9,000 casualties, 
considerably less than had at first been 

feared. Only Omaha had seen real problems. 


GERMAN OBJECTIVES 

The next task was to link up the beachheads, 
land reinforcements, and begin advancing inland. 
There would be some tough fighting ahead before 
breaking out from Normandy 262-63 >». For 


Bessin O 


+c A 
English 


Carentan 


UTAH 


7] 7:55am Jun 6 
Men of Canadian 3rd 


6] 7:30am Jun 6 
Men of British 3rd Division 


land on Sword Beach and Division land on Juno 
advance toward Caen Beach and advance to 
the west of Caen 


The Normandy landings 

Part of the German counterattack did 
reach the coast but, fearing being cut 
off by the 150,000 invaders, they were 
forced to withdraw. 


“You are about to 
embark upon the 
great crusade.” 


EISENHOWER TO HIS TROOPS, JUNE 5,1944 


Channel! |. 


(5) 7:25am Jun 6 — 
Men of British 5th 
Division land on Gold 
Beach and, after heavy 4] 7:00am Jun 6 
fighting, advance inland Men of US 1st Division land 
toward Bayeux on Omaha Beach. They 
suffer heavy casualties in the 
fight to secure the beach 


Allied landing/advance 
German counterattack 


Allied parachute landing 
Allied front line June 7 © 


Jouus 


the Sherman DD tanks that had moved 
ashore, the troops were able to link up 
with some of the US paratroops. By 
contrast, Omaha presented real 
problems. It was dominated by cliffs 
and was the most heavily defended of 
the beaches, with numerous underwater 
obstacles. Omaha was also much more 
exposed to the weather than Utah, but 
fears of fire from the German coastal 
batteries caused trans-shipping to take 
place 11 miles (17 km) from the shore. 
Many of the tanks sank, and landing 
craft were wrecked by the submerged 
obstacles or swamped by water. Some 
men also landed on the wrong beaches. 
The Germans maintained a heavy fire 
and those who got ashore were pinned 
down on the beach. By midday they had 
gained just a few precarious footholds. 


Germans taken unaware 

On Gold Beach the presence of rocks 
meant that the landing frontage was 
comparatively narrow. Even so, the 
50th British Division was almost 
completely ashore by midday and had 
begun to advance inland. Only the 
village of Le Hamel on the right flank 
presented significant opposition but its 
defenses were weakened by the day’s 
end. The Canadian Third Division on 
Juno also had to face extensive reefs, 
which meant a narrow approach to 
their beach. This delayed the landings 
by 25 minutes and caused congestion 
when the reserve brigade landed. The 


Reinforcements come ashore 

American infantrymen from V Corps, assigned to the US 
First Army, land dryshod from their LCVP landing craft on 
June 7, 1944. By 11 June the Allied forces had more than 
300,000 men and 54,000 vehicles ashore. 


/musiscarwy) "or"! 


the Germans D-Day had been close to a disaster. 


Quinéville? 


[3] 6:30am Jun 6 
Men of US 4th Divis 
south of Utah Beach. 
only light resistance 
inland to meet up w 


WOUNDED MEN ON OMAHA BEACH 


0 15 km 


Their plan to drive the Allies off the beaches 
had failed. They were also not sure whether this 
was the main assault or whether Calais would 

be next. Deploying their armored reserves 
was now a priority. But given the Allied air 
supremacy and disruption to the routes leading 
to Normandy, this would be no easy task. 


0 15 miles 


only significant German resistance 
came in the center and meant that 
initially the Canadians had two separate 
beachheads. The division then advanced 
to Carpiquet airfield. On Sword Beach, 
just north of Caen, the British Third 
Division also got ashore, although heavy 
fire once the troops hit the beaches 
caused casualties. Commandos landing 
with the division were tasked with 
linking up with the paratroops on the 
Caen Canal and did so successfully. 

On the German side the unusually 
long BBC message to the French 
Resistance resulted in a heightened 


sea. Unfortunately, the main Panzer 
reserve was under Hitler’s control and 
when a telephone call was put through 
to his headquarters, von Rundstedt’s 
staff were told that the Fiihrer was 
asleep and could not be disturbed. Not 
until the afternoon did Hitler agree to 


Handle Magazine 


Backsight 


Barrel release 
handle 


Folding bipod 


Bren light machine gun 

Designed in Czechoslovakia, the Bren light machine- 
gun served the British infantry well throughout the war 
and for many years beyond. It was .303 caliber and 
had a range of 600 yds (548 m). 


alert, but at this stage it was widespread 
sabotage rather than the Normandy 
landings themselves that was the main 
concern for the Germans. In the very 
early hours of D-Day reports of 
airborne landings caused maximum 
alert to be instigated and absent 
commanders hurried back to their 
units. The troops actually defending the 
beaches were generally low grade and 
the Germans placed their main hopes 
on counterattacking with their armor 
to drive the Allied forces back into the 


release the reserves. The one Panzer 
division in the area was scattered and 
it took time to concentrate. It initially 
attacked the British airborne troops, 
but then received orders to attack the 
British forces north of Caen. By then 
it was far too late. 
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Omaha Beach Landing 


On June 6 1944 Allied forces—American, British, and Canadian— 
landed on five beaches on the Cotentin peninsula in Normandy, 
France. The worst casualties occurred on Omaha Beach, where 
American forces of the US Ist and 29th Divisions, supported by 
two special force battalions, encountered heavy opposition as 
they attempted to secure the 6-mile- (10-km-) long beach. Nearly 
3,000 Americans were killed or injured in the landing. 


667 didn’t have any idea of how deep it would be, but I’m six foot 
one and the sea was up to my chest and it took me a while to find 
my feet ... [reached over and grabbed him [Sergeant Reed] by the 
jacket and pulled him out from under the ramp, otherwise he’d 
have been steamrollered by the landing craft. I pulled Reed out of 
the surf and maybe twenty yards up to the beach, and I said, ‘OK, 
Sergeant, this is as far as I can take you now, I'll get the first-aid 
man over to you, I’ve got to go in with the rest of the platoon and 
complete our mission’ So I dropped him there and just then a 
mortar shell landed behind me, killed or wounded almost all my 
mortar section and knocked me flat on my face and I thought, what 
the hell I must be dead. All of a sudden sand was kicking up in my 
face and I said to myself, ‘Ah, it’s the German, he’s shooting at me, 
he’s trying to get my range, this is no place to be lying down. ... 
Bodies lay still ... trickles of blood reddening the sand. Some of 
the wounded were crawling as best they could, some with a look 
of despair and bewilderment on their tortured and panic-racked 
faces. Others tried to get back on their feet, only to be hit again 
by enemy fire.99 


LIEUTENANT SIDNEY SALOMON, C COMPANY 2ND RANGERS, ON LANDING ON 
OMAHA BEACH 


A difficult landing 
Amphibious tanks lead the way as American assault 
troops land at Omaha Beach. A high tide, heavy swell, 
and German snipers firing down from overlooking cliffs 
made the assault at Omaha a perilous operation. 
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Breakout trom Normandy 


While the D-Day landings had succeeded, the Allies faced six weeks of bitter fighting before they could 
break out from Normandy. By this time the German forces had all but been destroyed and those that 
remained hurriedly retreated across northern France, leaving just a few garrisons to hold on to ports. 


The fighting in Normandy 

British infantry prepare to attack a village with digging 
tools strapped to their backs. As soon as they reached 
their objective, they would dig in for protection against 
artillery fire and possible counterattack by the Germans. 


BEFORE 


Once ashore in Normandy << 258-59 the 
Allies enjoyed significant advantages over 
the Germans. Air supremacy hindered the 
enemy advance, as did the French Resistance. 


THE ROLE OF THE RESISTANCE 

What concerned the Allies most was preventing 
the Germans from concentrating too much armor 
in Normandy enabling them to mount a major 
counterattack. Air power played a significant 


SOE AGENT'S BRIEFCASE 


part in slowing the move of the Panzer and 
Panzer Grenadier divisions, but so did 

he French Resistance «« 222-23. Their 
operations were coordinated by specially-trained 
SOE agents << 172-73, and three-man teams 
parachuted into France during the days after 
D-Day. Disruption of routes and tying down 
German troops in the rear areas played their 
part. Relentless Allied pressure in 
Normandy itself also meant that these divisions 
ound themselves being used to prop up the 
defense and prevented a counterattack 
force from being assembled. 


uring the period immediately 

after D-Day, the Allies succeeded 

in linking up their beachheads 
and began to advance inland. However, 
problems soon surfaced among the 
British forces in the east. The city of 
Caen had been a D-Day objective 
but Montgomery’s forces had 
been unable to reach it, mainly 
because congestion on the 4) 
beaches meant that the 
necessary armored support 
could not get forward in time. 
During the next week the British tried 
in vain to capture Caen but were held 
by the newly arrived 12th SS Panzer 
Division, which consisted of fanatical 
former members of the Hitler Youth. 
In the west the Americans had better 
success, and on June 18 they cut off 
the Cotentin peninsula from the rest of 
Normandy. The previous day Rundstedt 
and Rommel had met Hitler at Soissons 
to ask if they could evacuate the 
peninsula so as to shorten their line. 
But Hitler had refused, sealing the fate 
of the German troops there. He also 
ordered the port of Cherbourg to be 


Allied armored divisions were 
in Normandy on 25 July. 


Allied infantry divisions were in 
Normandy on 25 July. 


23 


Allied airborne division was 
in Normandy on 25 July. 


defended to the last, but the Americans 
captured it on June 28, after a two-day 
battle. The harbor installations had 
been destroyed, however, and it would 
be some weeks before the port could 
receive ships. This was a blow to the 
Allies, since the previous week there 
had been a violent storm in the English 
Channel that had severely damaged 
both Mulberry harbors. 


The Allies are hampered 

At the end of June the British tried 

o break through west of Caen. They 
succeeded in advancing some 6 miles 
(9.5 km) but were then hit in the 
flank by SS Panzer troops and forced 
0 partially withdraw. However, the 
continued pressure on the German 
forces was becoming hard for them 

o bear and so Rundstedt and Rommel 
met Hitler again, this time at his 
Alpine retreat. They appealed for more 
roops and permission to withdraw 
from Normandy, but Hitler refused, 


“Make peace, you 
fools, what else 
can you do?” 


GERD VON RUNDSTEDT TO HITLER'S 
STAFF, JULY 1, 1944 


demanding instead that they 
liquidate the beachhead. Rundstedt, 
who felt that there was no alternative 
to making peace, was dismissed. He was 
replaced by Giinther von Kluge. 

The Americans now began to advance 
southwards toward St. L6, but found 
the going difficult. A major reason for 
this was the nature of much of the 
Normandy countryside. Known as the 
“bocage,” it consisted of woodland and 
small fields bounded by banks that were 
crowned by dense hedges. It was very 
claustrophobic and favored the defense 
over the attack, especially when it came 
to armored vehicles. Meanwhile, the 
British and Canadians were continuing 
to hammer their heads against Caen. 
RAF Bomber Command blasted the 
city’s defenses with “carpet bombing” 
techniques. This enabled the ground 


Allied air power 

A Douglas A-2 Havoc (called a Boston by the British) of 
the US Ninth Air Force attacking German supply dumps 
in Normandy. Overwhelming air supremacy was a crucial 
factor in the eventual Allied success in Normandy. 
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The British and Canadians were held up by 
fortified villages north of Caen. On 7 July 
447 RAF heavy bombers attacked. For fear 
of hitting their own, they dropped their 
2,276 tons of bombs on the northern 
outskirts of Caen itself. The ensuing ground 
attack secured the northern part, but was 
impeded by the rubble from the bombing. 


23 ft (7.06 m) barrel 


forces to capture 
the northern half of 
the city, but yet again 
desperate German resistance 
foiled further progress. 


On the threshold of victory 
On July 10 Montgomery, who was 
controlling the battle, issued a new 
directive. The British Second Army 
was to launch a major attack just 
east of Caen to relieve pressure on the 
US First Army so that it could break 
out. A week later the Germans suffered 
a blow when Rommel was wounded 
by a fighter-bomber. Kluge took 
over Rommel’s own command while 
retaining overall 
authority. On July 
18 the British 
launched a major 
attack east of Caen. 
It ran out of steam 
short of its objectives, 
but helped pave the 
way for an eventual 
American breakout. 
The US forces were 
also now beginning 
to make progress, 
finally capturing 
the road-hub of 
St. LO. On July 20 an 
assassination attempt 
against Hitler failed but distracted the 
Germans nevertheless. 

The US began their breakthrough 
operation on July 25, with the town of 
Avranches being the initial objective. 


BREAKOUT FROM NORMANDY 
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Breakout from Normandy 

This map shows how the Allied forces cleared Brittany 
of the enemy and then broke out eastwards in pursuit 
of the shattered German armies. 


Preceded by carpet bombing, it took 
two days to get through the German 
defenses. Avranches was liberated on 
July 31 and the breakout could begin. 
in the lead was George S. Patton's Third 
US Army, which had been arriving in 
Normandy over the past two weeks. 
Hitler was determined, however, that 
Kluge keep the Allied forces contained 
through spoiling attacks. 


Final assault 

Patton attacked on August 1, sending 
part of his army sweeping through 
Brittany, while the remainder advanced 
south and east. The Third Army 
overran Brittany in just a week. Hitler 
had, however, declared all ports to be 
fortresses that must not be given up 
and so the former U-boat bases of Brest, 


Lorient, and St. Nazaire had to be placed __ British flank, 


under siege. The US First Army was 
also pushing south and on the 

night of August 7/8 four 
Panzer divisions 


The gun carriage was a split-trail 
design. The main road wheels were 
raised up when the gun was in 
action so that a solid firing 

platform could be created. 


2] July 
Americans make slow Cherbou Tie) BRITISH 
progress in hedgerow 
country aroun 


Operation Cobra launched. 

After slow start Patton's 3rd © 6 

Army achieves breakout to 
the west and south 


struck it in the flank near Mortain. The 
Germans were initially helped by poor 
visibility, which restricted air power, and 
the US lost some 

ground but once 9 4 00 
the skies cleared I 

the attack was 
doomed. On the 


meanwhile, 
the Canadians 
mounted two set-piece attacks down the 
Caen-Falaise road, pushing the Germans 
back. By the middle of August the 
German forces in Normandy were 

in danger of being trapped. The US 


The number of Allied 
troops that landed 

on the French Riviera on August 15, 1944. 
The invasion force consisted of the US 
Seventh Army and what would later 
become the French First Army. 
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advance had now swung eastward, 
while the British and Canadians were 
pressing south from Caen. Patton now 
began to direct part 
of his army north 

to close the trap, 

but General Omar 
Bradley, leader of the 
12th Army Group, 
told him to halt at 
Argentan to avoid 
clashing with the British and Canadians. 
Realizing the danger, von Kluge told his 
forces to withdraw. The Falaise pocket 
was closed on August 19 and marked 
the end of the Battle of Normandy. 


The breech mechanism 
in the original M1 version 
proved problematic and so 
was modified for the later M2. 
A rate of fire of some 40 
rounds of ammunition per 
hour could be sustained. 


Limber, remove 
in action 


AFTER 


After the breakout, the Allies could begin 
the liberation of the rest of France and the 
Low Countries, the first target being Paris 
268-69 >>. Meanwhile, the Russians were 
launching their own offensive in the East. 


AFTER FALAISE 

Following the final battle of the Falaise pocket, 
Kluge was sacked by Hitler—he suspected 
Kluge of being implicated in the bomb plot 


10 
5 


266-67 >». Called to Berlin to explain himself, 
Kluge committed suicide en route and was 
replaced by the politically reliable Walter Model. 


THOUSAND Germans were 
killed in the battle of the 
Falaise pocket. 
THOUSAND Germans were 
taken prisoner in Falaise. 


RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE 

There had, however, been other events that 
made people believe that the end of the war 

in Europe might be possible before the close 

of 1944. The Russians had launched a major 
offensive in the East 270-71 >> and that was 
one reason why Normandy was starved of 
German reinforcements. They had been called 
eastward to try to 
stem the Red 
Army advance. 


DRAGOON 
August 15 saw 
Operation 
Dragoon put 
into action. The 


: Allies landed on 
AUS MILITARY POLICEMAN __ the French Riviera 
CONSULTS A PHRASEBOOK and the forces, 


drawn largely from Italy, met with little resistance. 
On September 11, in less than a month, the troops 
joined up with Patton's Third Army near Dijon. 


US 155mm Long Tom 
This heavy, 155 mm caliber field gun was the mainstay 
of American long-range artillery in the final months of 
the war. It fired 95 Ib (43 kg) of a high explosive shell. 
Other ammunition available included smoke, chemical, 
illuminating, and even anti-armor types. 


——— 


The firing platform was extremely stable, 
giving the Long Tom's 14-man crew good 
accuracy up to the gun’s maximum range 

of 25,700 yd (23,500 m). 
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Personal gear 


The fighting man required numerous items, apart from his weapons, to make him 
effective. Many of them were compact and light so that they could be carried on his 
person. They included the essentials of life, but they also maintained his morale. 


This Russian tank repair kit enabled tank crews to carry —_ was issued with two mess tins, which could be used as \ 
out running repairs on their vehicles when in action. [| A cooking vessels, and an enamel mug. [iil] Cigarettes that } 
waterproof flashlight used by British Special Forces. It was were issued to Canadian troops in Europe. Cigarettes were } 
battery operated and the lanyard or rope enabled it to be part of the field ration in most armed forces. [fd This British 

attached to the user. [Ki] A Japanese tape measure. The anti-gas ointment was to treat the effects of mustard gas. 


Japanese measured length in Ri (2.44 miles/ 4 km), Ken Chemical weapons were not, however, used on the battlefield 


(5.97ft/ 1.8m), and Shaku (12in/ 30cm). [Z4| The British sun during World War II. [i] This US "blood chit" was issued to 
compass was the principal means of navigation in the desert; US aircrews flying over territory under Russian control; it 
it worked on the sundial principle and was used in conjunction _ asked that the US Military Mission in Moscow be given the 


with a vehicle's mileometer. 


This Japanese compass was 


flier’s particulars. 


British emergency rations could not be 


an essential means o 


bale out. 


oO 
— 


use if they had to 


= 
lo} 


a compass. 


blades and a wire-cutting tool. 


ood for one man. 
contained genera 
phrase books. 


navigation, especially in 
A British survival kit, which was issued 


he jungle. 
to all RAF aircrews 
It contained items ranging 


m high-energy candy, through water purification tablets, to 
This British penknife was used 
signalers when laying and repairing cable; it had a variety of 


especially by 


ey This British 24-hour 


ration pack used by the troops in Southeast Asia provided 
Invasion packs issued to British troops 
maps of the country, foreign currency, and 


consumed without the permission of a senior officer and 
contained processed meat. [fj] Pocket-sized novels were 
issued to US troops. They were made small enough to fit into 


a breast pocket. {if A compendium of classic board games 4 
for German army personnel. It was made of thin cardboard Bm 
and the individual game counters and pieces had to be cut Tey 
out. fii) A Buddhist prayer card which belonged to a i 5 


Japanese Buddhist soldier. Religious faith often helped to 
provide strength and solace to those in combat. [i] A razor 
and case commercially produced with the British armed 


L 


A mess tin and mug. The British soldier 


forces in mind, it also contains 


a shaving mirror. 
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HITLER BOMB PLOT 


BEFORE 


The informal groups that were opposed to 


Hitler recognized that they would attract 


little popular 


support while the war was 


going well for Germany. 


AN OPPORTUNITY ARISES 
However, following the debacle at Stalingrad 


« 192-95, it 


became increasingly clear that 


Germany was facing ultimate ruin. With Hitler 
determined to pursue the war to the bitter end, 
opposing groups came to believe that the only 
way to save their country was to remove him. 


A PERILOUS MISSION 


Various groups 
members made 


formed a loose association, their 
up of middle-ranking army officers 


and Foreign Office officials. They hatched a 
number of plots, some of which they tried to 


put into effect, 


of coordination, incompetence, and bad luck. 


CLAUS VON STAUFFENBE 


but which failed through lack 


RG 


Born into an aristocratic family with 


a strong mi 
he Genera 
in the Polis 
he SS that 
him agains 


as a result. 
‘0 Tunisia, 


itary tradition, Stauffenberg 


joined the cavalry and then qualified for 


Staff. Serving as a staff officer 
h and French campaigns, he 


hen became responsible for recruiting 
Soviet prisoners. It was their treatment by 


sickened Stauffenberg, turning 
the Nazi regime, and he 


became involved with anti-Hitler groups 


in February 1943 he was sent 
but was severely wounded, 


losing an eye, a hand, and part of his leg. 
It was on recovery from these injuries 
hat Stauffenberg was posted to the 


Replacement Army in Berlin. He was shot 


on July 21, 


1944, for his part in the plot. 


The wrecked conference room 
The damage caused by the bomb was extensive, but 


Hitler was saved 


by a stout table leg, which took the 


main force of the explosion. That same afternoon, he 
showed the wreckage to Mussolini. 


Hitler Bomb Plot 


There had been a number of plots to assassinate Hitler and make peace with the Allies, but the attempt 
made against his life on July 20, 1944, came closest to achieving its objective. In Berlin and Paris troops 
took over key buildings, but it proved premature, since Hitler, although shaken, was still very much alive. 


he conspirators spent much time 
T attempting to enlist the support 

of the leading field commanders. 
While the majority were now disgusted 
by Hitler, they considered it their duty 
to continue fighting and thought the 
conspiracy a distraction in the midst of 
their efforts to keep the enemy away 
from Germany’s borders. It was also 
against their upbringing to break an 
oath and they had sworn loyalty to 
Hitler in person. As Field Marshal Erich 
von Manstein put it, “Prussian field 
marshals do not mutiny.” The plotters 
had more success with the command 
of Germany’s Replacement Army, which 
controlled the military forces at home 
and had its headquarters in Berlin. 


The perfect plot 

One of the leading plotters, Colonel 
Claus von Stauffenberg, was appointed 
chief-of-staff to the Replacement Army 
on July 1, 1944. Among his duties were 
trips to attend Hitler’s conferences. He 
planned to take a briefcase bomb to one 
of these conferences. Once Hitler was 
dead the troops in Berlin would seize 
key buildings and a new government 
would be declared. The same would 
happen in Paris, whose commander 
was also one of the plotters. After two 


@ The first attempt against Hitler's life 

came in November 1939 when he was in 
Munich, celebrating the anniversary of his 
failed 1923 putsch. Artisan George Elser 
placed a bomb in the hall where Hitler was 
\ speaking. It detonated after he had left. 


abortive attempts, Stauffenberg flew, 
with an aide, to Hitler’s field HQ 

at Rastenburg in East Prussia, the 
so-called “Wolf's Lair,” on July 20. 

On arrival he attended a briefing and 
then retired to a cloakroom, where his 
aide handed him a briefcase containing 
two explosive devices. Stauffenberg had 
time only to prepare one of them, setting 
the timer for it to go off in 15 minutes. 
He then went to the hut in which Hitler's 
conference was to take place and 
arranged to sit close to him. He placed 


Hitler visits the injured 

Eleven men were badly injured by the blast, with three 
of them dying from their injuries. Hitler was lucky and 
suffered only a burst eardrum. 


his briefcase by a leg of the table and 
asked to be excused to make an urgent 
telephone call. As he left the Wolf's 
Lair there was a loud explosion. 
Convinced that Hitler was dead, 
Stauffenberg flew back to Berlin. 


News of the blast spreads 

Meanwhile, chief of communications at 
Rastenburg, who was in on the plot, 
signaled Berlin, saying that there had 
been an explosion, but that Hitler was 
still alive. The plotters were now unsure 
whether to initiate the rest of the plan. 
Eventually, Stauffenberg arrived back 
saying Hitler was dead, but Goebbels was 
in Berlin and had heard he was still 
alive. Goebbels told the Berlin Guard 
Battalion to arrest the plotters. 

The Paris plotters had already made 
arrests. But when Kluge, Commander- 
in-Chief West, heard that Hitler was 
alive, he ordered them to be released 
and the military governor of Paris was 
ordered to Berlin. He tried to commit 
suicide en route but was nursed back to 
health and was then executed. 


“Since the generals have up to now 
managed nothing, the colonels have 


now to step in.” 


COLONEL CLAUS VON STAUFFENBERG, 1944 


Many of those immediately involved in 
the plot, including Stauffenberg, were 
shot within 24 hours of the bomb blast. 


THE FATE OF OTHER SUSPECTS 

Aseries of show trials were conducted in Berlin, 
with all the defendants found guilty and then 

hanged on wire suspended from meat hooks; 
others were thrown into death camps. Rommel, 
who was implicated, committed suicide. 


THE ALLIES CLOSE IN 

Hitler trusted his generals even less after the 
bomb plot, personally supervising operations 
to an ever greater degree. In the meantime, 
rapid Allied advances in the West and the 
East 268-71 > had to be faced. 
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Liberation of France and Belgium 


The Western Allies liberated France and much of Belgium in the late summer of 1944. The German armies 
appeared shattered and there seemed no reason why the Rhine could not be quickly reached and crossed. 
However, supplies increasingly could not keep up with the rapid advance, thus slowing it down. 


(@ BEFORE 


The Allies had almost completely destroyed 
the German armies in Normandy, making 
their breakout and subsequent advance 
relatively straightforward. 


THE ALLIED ADVANCE 

The British and Canadians thrust northward, 
close to, and along, the coast of northern France, 
while the Americans thrust further south, with 
Paris being their immediate objective. Far to the 
southeast the US and French forces, which had 
landed in the south of France were rapidly 
advancing northward along the line of the 
Rhone River << 262-63. 


TROUBLED SUPPLY LINES 

The French port of Cherbourg had been 
destroyed by its garrison. However, the United 
States were able to land much of their logistical 
requirement over open beaches. The further the 
Allied forces moved beyond Normandy, the 
longer their communication lines became. The 
Red Ball Express convoy system, running 
from Normandy to Chartres, worked wonders, 
but was no real answer. 


By August 29 the trucks of the Red 
Ball Express were delivering 12,000 
tons of fuel per day from Cherbourg 
to depots southwest of Paris. However, 
the trucks themselves were consuming 
300,000 gallons (1 million liters) a day. 


Fe. 


nce across the Seine River, the 
O US forces had Paris in their sights. 

On August 19, the same day that 
they established their first bridgehead 
over the river, there was an uprising in 
Paris, organized by the resistance and 
the French Forces of the Interior (FFI), 
an irregular army largely raised from 
the resistance. There was some bitter 
fighting with the German garrison, 
but thanks to the intervention of the 
Swedish consul-general, a temporary 
truce was arranged on August 23. On 
that same day, however, Hitler ordered 
the military governor, General Dietrich 
von Choltitz, to raze Paris to the ground. 


A costly delay 

With the Allies approaching the capital, 
von Choltitz decided to play for time. 
The Allies had originally intended to 
encircle Paris, rather than enter it, for 


Paris is freed 

Vehicles of the French Second Armored Division drive 
down the Champs Elysées from the Arc de Triomphe on 
August 25, 1944, marking the liberation of Paris. German 
snipers were still active in the city. 


fear of causing too much 
collateral damage, but the 
uprising caused a change 
of heart. George S. Patton’s 
Third US Army was tasked 
with liberating Paris and, 
on August 23, he sent two 
divisions, the Fourth US 
Infantry Division and the 
Second French Armored 
Division, toward the capital. 
It became almost a race, 
but Philippe Leclerc’s Free 
French were the first to 
arrive in Paris, entering 
the city late the following 
day, and using their local 
knowledge of the back 
streets. There was some 
resistance from the Germans, 
but on the afternoon of 
August 25 von Choltitz decided 


Liberation of Brussels 

Men of the Free Belgian Brigade, which was under British command, 
are wildly welcomed as they pass through the Belgian capital after its 
liberation by the Guards Armoured Division. 


LIBERATION OF FRANCE AND BELGIUM 
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to surrender to Leclerc, despite some 
of his troops fighting on for longer. 
That evening de Gaulle entered Paris 
in triumph and, fearing a Communist 
coup, quickly formed a government. 
Paris had been just one factor in the 
plan. With the Germans retreating so 
rapidly across France a coherent 
strategy was needed. 


Plan of attack 
Eisenhower declared, 
on August 21, that he 
would take control of 
the ground campaign 
from September 1, 

and that his forces 
would advance on 

a broad front. But 
Montgomery objected, 
arguing that concentrated 
Allied forces should 
advance to the Ruhr via 
Antwerp in Belgium. 
This implied that 
Montgomery should lead the advance, 
but Eisenhower believed that the 
American public would not accept 
British command of US forces and 
insisted on his broad-front strategy. 

On the German side, Walter Model 
had agreed to withdrawing from the 
Seine and was trying to establish a new 
defense line on the Somme and Marne 
rivers. Given the state of many of his 
divisions and the rapid Allied advance, 


French five franc note 
French currency was worth one 
sixth of its 1939 value and the 
French economy as a whole was 
in tatters following liberation. 


4] Sep 11 
Northern and southern Allied 
orces meet at Sombernon 


The Allied advance 

Progress of the Allied forces was slow as they advanced 
into Europe. This is the point they had reached by 
mid-December 1944, just before the Germans launched 
heir surprise counter-offensive. 


his proved impossible. General Patton 
was advancing rapidly eastward to the 
south of Paris, and reached the Meuse 
River on August 31. On the same day 
he British in the north crossed the 
Somme. Fuel resupply was now a major 
problem, in spite of having set up a 
system of truck convoys on designated 
routes to bring supplies 
from Normandy. 
Indeed, Patton had 
now halted because 
Eisenhower had agreed 
that priority for fuel 
should be given to the 
north so that Antwerp 
could be secured. It was 
freed on September 4, 
but could not function 
as a port until the 
Scheldt estuary, which 
connected Antwerp to the 
sea, had been cleared. 
Nothing could be done 
until October as most of 
Montgomery’s resources were devoted 
to Operation Market Garden in the 
Netherlands. It was to be November 
before Antwerp’s port was usable. 


Further delays 

The Germans, perceiving Patton to be 
the greatest threat, were concentrating 
their forces to oppose him. He managed 
to get across the Moselle, but this factor, 
added to his lack of fuel, brought his 


AFTER 


It was lack of fuel, rather than German 
resistance, that had slowed the Allied 
advance to a virtual halt. 


NO END IN SIGHT 

Now, as the German forces were able to draw 
breath to some extent, hopes of defeating 
Germany by the end of 1944 began to fade. 


SLOWLY BUT SURELY 

The one good piece of news was that the Allied 
advance from the south of France had made 
good progress. By mid-September they had 
driven the German forces facing them back 
almost into Germany. They had reached the 
Vosges Mountains and linked up with Patton. 


DARING OPERATION 
By then Field Marshal Montgomery had come 

up with a daring plan 280-81 >> that might just 
break the growing stalemate, and enable a decision 
to be reached before the end of the year. 


advance to a halt once more. Courtney 
Hodges’s First US Army on Patton’s 
left flank sent patrols across the German 
border on September 11, but the fuel 
shortage meant that he could not 
exploit this. With the Canadians tied 
down in besieging the Channel ports, 
the British Second Army managed to 
liberate Brussels on September 3, but 
ran out of steam again, before it could 
reach the Dutch border. 


FREE FRENCH LEADER (1902-47) 


GENERAL PHILIPPE LECLERC 


Leclerc was a regular officer who joined 
de Gaulle in Britain after the fall of France. 
De Gaulle sent him to bring France's 
African colonies to his aid, which he did. 
Leclerc then led a small force across the 
desert, linking up with the British Eighth 
Army in Tripoli in early 1943. After the 
end of the war in Europe, he commanded 
he French forces in the Far East, 
controversially favoring negotiation with 
he communist Viet Minh. He died in a 
plane crash in Algeria in 1947, and was 
posthumously created marshal of France. 
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Red Army Offensive 


Summer 1944 saw the Russians continuing to drive the Germans back on all fronts. At the extreme ends 
of the Eastern Front, Finland and Romania were forced to sue for peace, while in the center, Operation 
Bagration almost tore the heart out of the German Army Group Center. 


@ BEFORE 


The failed attack at Kursk in the summer of 
1943 had confirmed that the Red Army had 
become too strong for the Germans to do 
anything else but remain on the defensive. 


SUSTAINED OFFENSIVE 

The Russians had embarked on a series of rolling 
offensives. As soon as one began to lose impact 
they attacked elsewhere. This not only allowed 
the Germans no breathing space, but made it 
difficult for them to deploy reserves effectively. 


A NEW DIRECTION 

In January 1944 Leningrad was liberated after a 
900-day siege << 134-37 and the Red Army 
entered Estonia. Romania began to come under 
threat and the Russian advance reached its 
borders in the spring. German forces trapped in 
Crimea were forced to surrender in May. The 
Russians now planned a major offensive in the 
center to coincide with the Anglo-American 
cross-Channel invasion << 258-59. 


for the summer on May 1, 1944. 

While the Red Army’s main assault 
would be in the center, in Byelorussia 
(present-day Belarus), there would 
be a feint in the north designed both 
to knock Finland out of the war and 
to prevent the German Army Group 
North from going to the help of the 
main victim, Army Group Center. 
There would also be 
another feint in the 
south later on, to 
overrun Romania. 
The plans were 
drawn up in the 
greatest secrecy, and 
elaborate deception measures were put 
into effect in order to disguise both the 
time and the place of the main assault. 


| oseph Stalin announced his plans 


the Eastern Front. 


Germany left vulnerable 

Army Group Center was, at the time, 
holding a long front, including a sizeable 
salient based on Orsha. As May wore on, 
the army’s commander, Field Marshal 
Ernst Busch, became increasingly certain 
that the Soviets intended to attack him. 


The overall strength of the German 
Armed Forces fell by nearly 20 percent 
during 1944; much of this was caused 
by the army's devastating losses on 


He asked Hitler’s permission to shorten 
his line by withdrawing to the more 
defendable Beresina River. Hitler, who 
was convinced that the main Russian 
effort was to be in the south, refused 
this request, and Army Group Center 
was left vulnerable. 

The Russian summer 1944 campaign 
opened on June 10, with the attack on 
Finland. The Finns were soon forced 
back, with the port 
of Viipuri falling on 
June 20. Two days 
after this, the main 
offensive, which 
was codenamed 
Bagration, opened, 
with the Ist Baltic Front striking south 


into the salient and enveloping Vitebsk. 


An entire German corps was lost when 
the city fell. On June 23 the 

3rd Byelorussian Front 
joined in, attacking along 
the highway leading to 
Minsk. The two other 
Byelorussian fronts also 
entered the fray and 


| 


Liberated Slovaks 

Slovak villagers greet their Red Army liberators in the fall 
of 1944. In terms of liberated terrain, this was a year of 
great achievement for Russian forces in Europe. 


were soon across the Beresina River. 
Of Busch’s armies, Third Panzer had 
been shattered, the Ninth Army had 
been encircled, and the withdrawing 
Fourth Army was in danger of being 
cut off. Yet, the desperate Busch still 
could not convince Hitler that his 
command had been torn open. 
Instead, Busch was sacked and 
replaced by Walter Model, 
but he could do little to stop 
the rot, and Minsk fell to the 
Russians on July 4. They had, 
by now, created yet 


“Shattered by the feeling that we 
can do nothing to help, your old 
trailblazer salutes his army.” 


GENERAL VON TIPPELSKIRCH, COMMANDING FOURTH GERMAN ARMY, TO HIS TROOPS 
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TRAPPED EAST OF MINSK, JULY 5, 1944 
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RED ARMY OFFENSIVE 


The Eastern Front 

The Eastern Front changed beyond recognition between 
June and December 1944. Not only was the Soviet 
Union wholly liberated, but much of Eastern Europe 
was freed from German occupation as well. 


another large pocket, which yielded 
some 57,000 German prisoners. Indeed, 
by this time, the German Army had 
lost the equivalent of 28 full divisions 
and only the wings of Army Group 
Center were still intact. 


The Russian offensive continues 
The Red Army pressed on regardless, 
entering Lithuania and Poland. Army 
Group North was also under severe 
pressure in Latvia and Estonia, and 
could do nothing to help Model. To 
increase the agony, the Ist Ukrainian 
Front now began to attack Army Group 
Center’s southern neighbor, Army 
Group North Ukraine. 

On July 20, the day of the bomb 
explosion at Hitler’s headquarters at 
Rastenburg, the 1st Byelorussian Front 
reached the Bug River, which marked 
Poland’s prewar border with the Russian 
Union and, three days later, entered 
Lublin. There it came across Majdenek, 
the first of the German extermination 
camps to be overrun. 

Within another three days the Ist 
Byelorussian Front would reach the 
River Vistula, some 75 miles (120 km) 
southeast of Warsaw. The Poles in the 
capital had already risen against their 
German occupier in anticipation of this 
development. In spite of Hitler’s orders 
to Army Groups North and Center to 
stand and hold their ground, nothing 
could stop the Russian onrush. 


The T-34 tank was constructed using 
armor up to 43-in (110-mm) thick. 
The design was such that the armor 
was sloped, providing more effective 
resistance to anti-tank weapons. 


1] Jun 10 
Offensive launched 
against Finland. Soviets 
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Wider tracks gave the T-34/85 the 
advantage over the earlier T-34/76. It 
was able to cope better on very so! 
ground, making it less likely to become 
bogged down on the Eastern Front. 


Russian T-34/85 tank 
Upgunned from 76 mm to 85 mm, this version of the 
outstanding T-34 tank entered service in early 1944. Well 
armored, it was capable of speeds of 30 mph (48 kph). 


BULGARIA 
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TECHNOLOGY 
. Sy tase SS 
~YAK-3. 


This was the second Russian plane to be 
given the Yak-3 designation, the first never 
having progressed beyond prototype stage. 
The second Yak-3 was conceived in 1941 
as a fighter plane for ensuring air superiority 
over the battlefield. It was designed primarily 


for low-altitude combat. Problems during its 
development meant that it did 

not see any action until the 

pivotal Battle of Kursk in the 

summer of 1943, but some 

5,000 aircraft were delivered 


AFTER 


Operation Bagration produced a major 
crisis for the Germans and demonstrated 
just how much the Red Army had learned, 
transforming it into the highly effective 
fighting force that it had now become. 


ROMANIA FALLS 

Elsewhere on the Eastern Front, the long-awaited 
Russian assault on Romania began on August 
20. Many Romanian formations, tired of the 
war, surrendered almost immediately. After three 
days King Carol declared hostilities to be at an 
end. The Russian troops seized the Ploesti oilfields 
and entered the capital, Bucharest. The 20 or 
so German divisions in the country scrambled 


PREPARING FOR BAGRATION 


out as best they could. Bulgaria, too, hastily 
changed sides. The Russians then went on 
to overrun much of Hungary and Slovakia. 


FINLAND SURRENDERS 

It was much the same story in Finland. On 
August 25 the Finns asked Moscow for peace 
terms and sent a delegation to discuss them. 
An armistice was signed on September 19 and 


j 2.4 MILLION 


The number of Russian troops, together 
with 5,200 tanks and 5,300 aircraft, 
“— committed to Operation Bagration. 


the German forces in the country withdrew into 
Norway. The Russians also overran the Baltic 
states and reached East Prussia. It would not 
be long before the Red Army advanced into the 
German Reich itself 298-99 >. 


before production ceased in 1946. The Yak-3 
fighter plane was armed with a 20 mm 
cannon and two 12.7 mm machine- 

guns. It was capable of reaching flying 
speeds of up to 367 mph 

(590 kph). 


WARSAW UPRISING 


BEFORE 


Poland had suffered dreadfully from 1939 
to 1944. Initially divided between Germany 
and the USSR, after June 1941, the whole 
country came under German control. 


POLISH RESISTANCE 

Some Poles managed to escape and flocked to 
the banner of General Wladyslaw Sikorski, first 
exiled in France and then in Britain << 110-11. 
Others had been sent by the Soviet Union to 
camps in Siberia. Released following the June 
1941 German invasion, these Poles found 
their way to the Middle East and fought in 


Italy «« 252-53. 
B.CH 
. “ . 


In Poland itself, an 


underground 
movement was 
established, and 
this was to become 
the Home Army 
in February 1942. 


HOME ARMY ARMBAND 


KEY MOMENT 


Prime minister of the Polish government 
in exile, Wladyslaw Sikorski was also 
commander-in-chief of the Free Polish 
orces. He was a charismatic figure who 
championed Poland's cause like no other, 
and was highly respected among the 
Western Allies. In 1941 he persuaded 
he Russians to free the large number of 
Poles they had taken prisoner, so that 
hey could fight. In late June 1943 he 
visited Iraq to inspect the army formed 
by these prisoners under General Anders. 
On 4 July his B-24 Liberator crashed 
into the sea seconds after take-off from 
Gibraltar en route to Britain—it was a 
ragic loss for the Free Poles. 


German troops in Warsaw 

The uprising of the Polish underground movement was 
ruthlessly put down by the German forces present, with 
SS units being employed. This distraction cost the 
Germans some 17,000 lives in total. 


Warsaw Uprising 


With the Russian summer offensive rapidly liberating much of Poland and approaching the capital, 
the Polish Home Army rose against the Germans in Warsaw. The Red Army halted east of the River 
Vistula, however, and the Poles were left to fight on without support. 


factions, the Polish Home Army did 
not attack the Germans for fear of 
reprisals on the civilian population. This 

changed in 1942, when the Germans 
began to expel the Poles to make way 
for German colonists. The Home Army 
attacked the colonists, forcing the 
Germans to halt the expulsions. 

Then, encouraged by the Red Army’s 
progress, the Communists split from 
the Home Army and formed 
the National Council for the 
Homeland, at the end of 
1943, just before the Russians 
reentered Polish territory. 
What then remained of the 
Home Army formed its own 
Council of National Unity, 
and both groups claimed to 
represent the Polish nation. 


| nitially embracing all political 


Soviet hostility 

In 1942 General Sikorski had 
instructed the Home Army 

on what to do when the Red 
Army arrived. It was to offer 
the Russians assistance in 
dealing with the withdrawing 
Germans, but was not to allow 
Polish independence to be 
infringed. When the Russians 
crossed into Poland in January 
1944 this strategy worked 
reasonably well, but soon some 
of its units were offered the 
choice of disbanding or joining the First 
Red Polish Army, which had been 
formed by the Russians. In cases where 
the NKVD, the Russian secret police, 
had taken over from the army, members 
of the Home Army were eradicated or 
sent to Gulags deep in the USSR. 


The Home Army acts 

As the Red Army began to close up to 
the River Vistula in late July 1944, the 
commander of the Home Army, General 
Tadeusz Komorowski, decided to rise up 
against the Germans in Warsaw. This 
would help the Russians get across the 
Vistula and politically it would help to 
ensure that a Polish government was in 
place when the Russians arrived. This 
he saw as essential since, on July 22, 
Radio Moscow had announced the 
formation of a Polish Committee for 
Liberation. This had also horrified the 
London Poles, who gave permission 

to attack the Germans. By July 29 

the people on the eastern outskirts 


Cross of Valor 
Established in 1920, 
this Polish medal was 
reintroduced during 
World War Il. 


of Warsaw could hear the 
sounds of battle as German 
forces counterattacked the Ist 
Byelorussian Front east of the 
Vistula. Two days later the 
Red Army was on the 
defensive. Unaware of this, 
Komorowski gave the attack 
order and the uprising 
erupted at 5pm on August 1. 
The Germans did not have 
many troops in Warsaw, but 
they were able to prevent 
the Poles from seizing key 
buildings, although they did 
quickly gain control of several 
city districts. Komorowski, very short of 
arms, had to go onto the defensive and 
await help. The Western Allies asked 
Stalin to let aircraft use Russians airfields 


Home Army mortar crew 
Home Army members operate a mortar. At the outset 
of the uprising, only around 15 percent of the insurgents 
were armed. However, over time, captured weapons 
helped to make good the shortfall. 


so that they could drop in supplies, 
but he delayed until mid-September. 
With civilian casualties rising sharply, 
the situation became desperate. 
Eventually, on October 1, Komorowski 
accepted that there would be no concrete 
help coming from the Allies, so to save 
lives he was forced to surrender. 


AFTER 


The uprising cost some 250,000 Polish 
lives—a quarter of Warsaw's population at 
the time. The Germans ordered its 

evacuation and destroyed much of the city. 


A RUSSIAN ADVANTAGE 

It clearly suited Stalin that the uprising failed. 
Whether he specifically laid down that the Red 
Army was not to go to the help of the Poles 
or, as he stated, its offensive had genuinely 
run out of steam, is still a matter for debate; his 
foot-dragging over dropping supplies to the 
Home Army does point to the former, however. 


LIBERATION ON HOLD 
As it was, Poland would continue to suffer, and 
it would not be until January 1945 that Warsaw 
was liberated, at the start of a massive new 

offensive that would take the Red Army to the 
River Oder and close to Berlin 298-99 >>. 


Resistance fighters surrender 

A handful of Polish fighters, some wearing captured 
uniform, surrender to the German forces. Some 15,000 
members of the Home Army were killed in action during 
the uprising, and many more civilians lost their lives. 
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BEFORE 


Greece had been swiftly overrun by the 
Axis forces in April 1941 and came largely 
under Italian occupation. 


SEEDS OF RESISTANCE 

King George Il and his government fled to the 
Middle East << 132-33 and a puppet regime 
was established in its place in Athens. Two major 
resistance groups were set up in Greece. The 
Communists formed the National People’s 
Liberation Army (ELAS), while the moderates 
established the National Republican Greek 
League (EDES). Both took to the mountains 

of Greece, but while the two groups shared 


Powe wren 


BANKNOTE MADE DURING THE OCCUPATION 


common ground in their aim to rid their 
country of its occupiers and their mutual dislike 
of the Greek monarchy, mistrust existed between 
the two from the outset. 


SECRET ARMIES 

The Special Operations Executive (SOE) 
«« 172-73 had been taken by surprise by the 
April 1941 invasion, but did arrange for a few 
Greeks with radio sets to remain in the country 
and pass information to its Middle East HQ in 
Cairo. Knowledge of the resistance movements 
in Greece remained sketchy, however. 


\ 
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Resistance and 
Civil War in Greece 


Combating the Axis occupation of Greece was bedevilled by enmity between the two main Resistance 
groups, although the Special Operations Executive (SOE) did its best to get them to cooperate with each 
other. When liberation came, a fierce civil war broke out as the Communists tried to take control. 


the Gorgopotamos viaduct as a 
vital target. The viaduct carried the 

Salonika—Athens rail line and its 
removal would disrupt the Axis supply 
lines running down through Greece 
and across the Mediterranean to North 
Africa. A sabotage team was parachuted 
in to blow it up and make contact with 
both Greek resistance groups, ELAS and 
EDES, who were able to provide help 
in destroying the target in November. 

Encouraged by this, the team was to 
continue its coordination efforts. It soon 
became clear that ELAS, or rather its 
political wing, the National Liberation 
Front (EAM), was bent on controlling 
all resistance activity to strengthen its 
position for taking over the country on 
liberation. Efforts were therefore made 
to boost EDES, thus ensuring them 
greater respectability from Britain. 

Allied deception measures for the July 
1943 Sicily landings included leading 
the Germans to believe that an attack on 


| n autumn 1942 the British identified 


the Balkans was likely—achieved 
through widespread sabotage activity 

in Greece. Given the dominance of the 
communist ELAS, the SOE realized that 
it must work with them to bring this 
about. It therefore helped set up a joint 
Resistance HQ, with EAM/ELAS being 
given a dominant role. The operations 
were successful, and the Axis transferred 
two divisions to Greece to combat them. 


Cooperation falters 

This climate of cooperation between 
the resistance groups did not last long. 
In August 1943, a resistance delegation 
arrived in Cairo, accompanied by the 


Communist partisans being arrested 
Arrested suspected Communist fighters pass British 
troops during the fighting in Athens, December 
1944—two months before the civil war started. 


British Sten gun Mark V and magazine 

This submachine gun was supplied to all resistance 
groups supported by the British. The more common 
version had a skeleton collapsible butt. 


head of the British military mission 

to Greece. With EAM/ELAS delegates 
forming the majority it demanded that 
there be a plebiscite held in Greece on 
whether the king be allowed to return, 
and three government posts in the areas 
of Greece controlled by the resistance. 
The British refused both demands. 
Disgruntled, the delegates returned 

to Greece believing that the British 
intended to reimpose the monarchy 


eras 


RESISTANCE AND CIVIL WAR IN GREECE 


by force. Fighting also broke out 
between ELAS and EDES. A truce was 
finally arranged in February 1944, 
after which EDES found its members 
restricted to just northwestern Greece. 


A new prime minister for Greece 
The EAM now created the Political 
Committee of National Liberation to 
govern the regions of the country that 
it controlled. However, the issue of 
whether this committee should play a 
part in any post-liberation government 
sparked mutinies within the Free Greek 
forces stationed in the Middle East. 
These discomfited the government in 
exile, who appointed anti-communist 
George Papandreou prime minister. He 
called a conference of all parties, in 
Lebanon, in May 1944, through which 


During the civil war, the British cut off 
arms supplies to ELAS, but this made 
little difference, since ELAS had obtained 
considerable quantities from the Italian 
occupation forces following the September 
1943 Italian surrender. 


he aimed to isolate the Communists. 
Greek communists rejected the proposal 
for a government of national unity and 
demanded Papandreou’s removal. 


Churchill's pact with Stalin 

With the Red Army looking as though 
it would soon enter southeast Europe, 
Churchill agreed that Stalin would be 
allowed a free hand in Romania while 
Greece was to be in the British sphere 
of influence. This meant that EAM/ 
ELAS could no longer expect support 
from Moscow. Thus, in August 1944, 
EAM agreed to join the Papandreou 
government, gaining some junior posts. 


By September 1944 the Axis forces in 
Greece were starting to face the danger 
of being cut off by the Red Army, more 
so once their ally, Bulgaria, changed 
sides. They began to withdraw from 
southern Greece and British Special 
Forces made a number of landings. 


Forming the new Greek army 

General Scobie, the British commander in Greece, in 
discussion with General Saphis, the commander of ELAS, 
and the bearded General Zervas, who led EDES. 


and Churchill himself arrived on 
Christmas Day to attend a conference 
for all parties, presided over by highly 
respected Archbishop Damaskinos. He 
then persuaded the Greek king to agree 
to the Archbishop becoming regent. 

By the new year, the British forces 
had regained control of Athens and its 
port of Piraeus and, on January 4, a 
new Greek government was formed. 
Eight days later a truce was signed. 
This was confirmed by the Peace of 
Varkiza a month later. ELAS agreed to 
release civilian hostages it was holding, 
disarm its men, and cooperate in the 
formation of the National Army. All 
hoped that the reconstruction of the 
country could now begin. 


“If we had not intervened, there 
would have been a massacre.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL TO HIS WAR CABINET, DECEMBER 29, 1944 


On October 12 the Germans evacuated 
Athens and, four days later, Papandreou 
arrived in the Greek capital. The British 
impressed on him that his priorities were 
reform of the currency, disarmament of 
all resistance groups, and the formation 
of a new Greek Army, to include former 
ELAS members. He also had to organize 
he reception of humanitarian aid for 
he, now starving, population. 

A new currency was introduced and, 
on November 30, plans for the new 
army, which was to be an amalgam of 
roops that had fought under the British 
Army and units of the resistance, was 
announced. The Communists objected 
o the inclusion of certain elements 
and refused to disarm; their ministers 
resigned from government and they 
called a general strike. 

On December 3 there were fatalities 
as Communist demonstrators clashed 
with the police in Athens. ELAS units 
also began to advance on the capital. 
Churchill ordered the British to use force 
to crush ELAS. The conflict spread to 
other parts of the country, but Stalin 
kept his word and did not interfere. 
The British failed to organize a ceasefire, 


“Had there been any longer delay 
between the departure of the Germans 
and the arrival of the Greek government 
... EAM would have seized power.” 


HAROLD MACMILLAN, CHURCHILL'S REPRESENTATIVE IN GREECE, OCTOBER 18, 1944 


The prime minister addresses his people 

Newly appointed prime minister, George Papandreou, 
speaks to an Athenian crowd on his return to the capital 
on October 18, 1944. Not all citizens, by any means, 
welcomed his arrival. 


AFTER Dm 


The Greek Civil War had been short in 
duration, thanks to the military help given 
by the British, but it left unresolved issues. 


CONTINUING NATIONAL UNREST 

The question over the future of the monarchy 
had still to be decided and much needed to be 
done to restore the Greek economy. 


LAW AND ORDER 
Furthermore, while 

a general amnesty 
had been declared, 

it did not apply to 
any criminal acts 
committed under 
Axis occupation. This 
gave the right-wing 
vigilante groups an 
excuse to settle old 
scores with former 
ELAS members, and 
a number were murdered during the next year. 
The result was that an increasing number of 
communists took to the mountains once more 
with their weapons, vowing to seek revenge. 


AMERICAN ELECTION 
MONITOR’S BADGE 


AN UNCERTAIN FUTURE 

It therefore became increasingly inevitable 
that there would be a second round to the 
civil war in the future, especially once the 

British forces supporting the new government 
withdrew 340-41 >>. 
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OVERWHELMING FORCE 1944 


BEFORE 


The Axis occupation of Yugoslavia laid bare 
the fact that it was an artificially created 
state made up of diverse peoples. 


THE SNAKEPIT 

Dominant were the Serbs, who had the largest 
population and considered it their right to rule 
the country. The second largest group were 
the Croats, who were predominantly Roman 
Catholic, and resented the Serbs. The Slovenes 
did respect the state, but the loyalty of the 
Slav Muslims of Bosnia and Herzegovina was 
questionable. Macedonian Slavs tended to 
look toward Bulgaria, while many of the 
Montenegrins dreamed of their independence 
being one day restored. 


AXIS OCCUPATION 

Wooed by both the Germans and the British, 
Yugoslavia was eventually overrun by the Axis 
powers in a lightning campaign in April 1941 
« 132-33 and King Peter and his government 
fled to safety in Britain. 


EARLY RESISTANCE 

A band of Serb royalists under Draza Mihailovi¢ 
began to fan the flames of resistance. Other 
armed groups also formed, but some were 
more concerned with self-interest than with 
opposing the occupiers of their country. 
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Balkan Snakepit 


Resistance in Yugoslavia during the Axis occupation soon became fractured, revealing the lack of national 
unity among the country’s peoples. Eventually, it was the Communists, under Tito, who provided the 
only effective opposition, and they played a key role in the liberation of Yugoslavia. 


German invasion of Yugoslavia in 

the spring of 1941 it was natural 
that the British should back the 
royalist, Draza Mihailovi¢, and his 
resistance organization—which 
became known as the Cetniks—because 
Britain was harboring King Peter of 
Yugoslavia. The king’s Serbian royalist 
stance was not to the taste of the 
majority of Yugoslavs but, initially, 
they flocked to his banner. 

Many supporters came from Croatia, 
to which the Germans had granted 
independence as a puppet state, and 
which also now incorporated Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The Germans had 
been encouraged to do this by Croatian 


| n the aftermath of the successful 


Equal in war 

A sizeable minority of partisans in the Balkans 
were women and they were treated just like the 
men. Eventually, almost of e 
British-supplied unifo 
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Nationalists, many of whom were 
pro-Fascist. Known as the UstaSa, these 
Croatian Nationalists had then begun 

a campaign of murder, expulsion, and 
forced religious conversion of the Serbs 
within Croatia’s borders, driving many 
of them into the arms of Mihailovié. 


Tito and the Communists 

Following the German invasion of the 
Soviet Union, another force came into 
play in the guise of the Communists 
under Tito (see opposite). In July 1941 
Tito issued a national call to arms and 
his “partisans," as they became known, 
soon began to make their mark. In 


Montenegro they captured some 5,000 
Italian troops, and by September, had 
control over much of Serbia. 
Mihailovic’s original policy had been 
simply to lie low and wait for the 
situation to improve. He was, however, 
swayed by Tito’s call and the Cetniks 
joined in the fight against the Axis 
powers. The German response was 
brutal; they declared that 100 Yugoslavs 
would be shot for every German soldier 
killed. This caused Mihailovié to change 
his mind once more, since the German 
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TITO (JOSIP BROZ) 


Born in Croatia, Josip Broz became a 
Communist revolutionary at an early age. 
He operated under various pseudonyms 
before eventually adopting that of “Tito” 
permanently. In the 1930s he spent much 
of his time in Moscow, working for the 
Communist International, or Comintern. 
He then returned to Yugoslavia in order to 
overhaul its Communist Party, and was 
made General Secretary in 1940. After 
World War II Tito was determined to keep 
Yugoslavia independent. Under him, the 
country remained neutral throughout the 
Cold War, practicing a more relaxed form of 
Communism than any found elsewhere. 
After his death, the unity he had forged 

in the country began to disintegrate. 


repression convinced him that an armed 
uprising at this stage was premature. 
He therefore condemned what the 
Communists were doing, and even 
offered to fight them if the Germans 
would give him arms. 


Britain backs Tito 
The Germans themselves could now 
concentrate on Tito. From September 
1941, Axis forces launched a series of 
drives against the partisans, forcing large 
numbers out of Serbia and into western 
Bosnia. Partisan casualties were heavy, 
yet they were growing in strength, and 
would reach 150,000 by late 1942. 
That November, Tito convened the 
Anti-Fascist Council for the National 
Liberation of Yugoslavia in a bid to 


] 5 The number of German divisions 

that Tito was able to keep tied 
down in Yugoslavia. These German 
troops could have been used by Hitler 
far more profitably elsewhere. 


enlist the support of the Yugoslavian 
population as a whole, and to point out 
to the Allies that they should give him 
their full support. This was critical, as 
Mihailovié was now turning actively 
against him. Indeed, during a further 
German offensive at the beginning of 

1943, and in which the Partisans were 
driven into Montenegro, the Cetniks 
and partisans clashed, with the former 
osing some 12,000 men. 

Until now, the British had continued 
o support Mihailovi¢, not least because 
he was still a minister in King Peter’s 
government. In May 1943, however, a 
British officer visited Tito’s headquarters 


Captured partisans 

ito's partisans secured considerable areas of Yugoslav 
erritory and the Germans made several attempts to 
drive them out. Here, German soldiers are seen guarding 
a group captured in the mountains in May 1943. 


and was impressed with what he saw. 
At the end of July, Churchill therefore 
decided to give Tito firm backing and 
sent Brigadier Fitzroy Maclean to be a 
liaison officer with the leader. Even so, 
Allied support 

for Mihailovi¢ 
continued and 
was not finally 
withdrawn until 
May 1944. This 
fact always made 
Tito suspicious of 
British intentions. 
After the invasion 
of Italy and its 
surrender, Tito 
bolstered his 
strength by taking 
control of the arms of nine Italian 
divisions. Even so, the Axis powers 
continued to keep Tito’s forces on the 
run. This culminated in May 1944 
when an airborne assault was made 
on Tito’s headquarters. He narrowly 


9 mm Beretta 
The partisans were 
partially armed with 


automatic Beretta pistol. 


captured Italian weapons, 
such as this robust, semi- 


escaped capture and fled to a partisan- 

held airfield from where he was flown 

to Bari on Italy’s Adriatic coast, which 

was also the headquarters of Force 133, 

responsible for coordinating support for 

Tito. In the meantime, he had agreed to 
the British establishing a Special Forces 
base on the Adriatic island of Vis. 

A number of raids were then made 
on German-held islands. This eventually 
forced the Germans to deploy more of 
their troops to the Dalmatian coast, thus 
relieving pressure on the partisans on 
the mainland. Tito himself re-established 
his own headquarters on Vis and many 
of the raids were the combined effort 
of Anglo-Partisan forces. 


Tito and the Soviets 
In August 1944 Tito and Churchill met 
face-to-face for the first time in Naples. 
Tito assured the British prime minster 
that it was not his intention to establish 
a Communist government in Yugoslavia, 
but he also had other concerns. With 
the Germans starting to withdraw from 
the Balkans, and the Red Army having 
subjugated neighboring Romania, it 
was essential that 
Tito should reach 
an understanding 
with the Soviets. 
Therefore, and 
without telling 
Churchill, Tito flew 
to Moscow in 
September to visit 
Joseph Stalin. 
Between them, 
they coordinated 
the liberation of 
Yugoslavia and, on 
October 20, 1944, Tito’s partisan forces 
and the Red Army entered the 
Yugoslav capital of Belgrade together. 
With the Balkans now liberated from 
German occupation, Tito’s priority was 
to rebuild Yugoslavia. The country had 


suffered terribly in the course of the 
war. More than a million Yugoslavs 
died, most of them killed by other 
Yugoslavs. Tito continued to have to 
walk a political tightrope, however. 
He still desperately needed material 
support from the Western Allies, but 
they did not want him to join the 
Communist camp after the war. On the 
other hand, while he wanted to create 
the ideal Communist state in Yugoslavia, 
he did not want to do so at the expense 
of becoming a Soviet satellite. 


Liberation of Belgrade 

Partisans and Soviet troops celebrate on October 20 
1944. Although they had co-operated closely, relations 
between the two grew cold after the war. 


AFTER 


Tito created what undoubtedly became the 
most effective resistance movement of the 
war, especially in its ability to take on the 
German forces in open battle. 


A COMMUNIST STATE 

ito’s efforts during the war had combined the 
disparate elements in the country behind him 
as never before in its short history. Once peace 
was declared, it was not long before he was able 
0 establish a Communist state in Yugoslavia. 


TITO AND THE ALLIES 

mmediately after the war in Europe, Tito almost 
came to blows with the Western Allies when he 
declared that the Italian port of Trieste should 
become part of Yugoslavia. At the same time, 
he remained concerned over Moscow's policy 
toward his country 340-41 >». 


THE FATE OF MIHAILOVIC 
Mihailovic did reappear, and attempted to reform 
his Yugoslav Home Army from a number of 
anti-Communist groups, most of whom had 
collaborated with the Axis. In April 1945 he 
returned to Serbia to lead a revolt against 
Tito, but his force was attacked by Tito’s 
Partisans en route. Mihailovi¢c himself was 
eventually captured, tried, and executed. 
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German Secret Weapons 


As the noose began to tighten around Germany, Hitler declared that he was about to employ a new 
range of “miracle” weapons that would turn the tide. Chief among them were a new breed of U-boat, 
jet aircraft, and the V-weapons, but all of them arrived too late to alter the course of the war. 


s far as Germany’s V-weapons 
A were concerned, development 
of them took place at an 
experimental site at Peenemtnde, on 
the Baltic coast. The V-1 flying bomb 
and the V-2 rocket were developed in 

parallel, under the direction of the 
young rocket scientist Wernher von 
Braun (see opposite). 


The V-1 flying bomb 

AV-1 flying bomb in flight. It had an 1,875 
Ib (850 kg) warhead, could reach speeds 
of up to 420 mph (675 kph), and had a 
range of up to 125 miles (200 km). 


made them difficult to bomb 
without running the risk of 
killing innocent civilians. 
Hence during the weeks 
leading up to D-Day, attacks 
were made on the missile 
supply depots instead. 


Britain intervenes 

British intelligence began to receive 
information from agents at the end of 
1942 that the Germans had some form 
of rocket program, especially after a 
first test-firing of the V-2 that October. 
Eventually, in August 1943, the RAF 
Bomber Command made an attack on 
the base at Peenemtinde and inflicted 
a considerable amount of damage—so 
much so, that it forced the Germans 
to transfer their operations. 

V-weapon production was relocated 
to the Harz Mountains, where slave 
labor was brought in to help. Although 
development work was still carried out 
at Peenemiinde, test-firings now took 


London targeted 

On June 13, 1944, just one 
week after D-Day, the first 
V-1s were fired at England. 
Just ten missiles were sent, 

of which four exploded on the launch 
ramps and two crashed into the sea. Of 
the remainder, just one caused casualties, 
killing six people in East London. There 
was now a short pause, during which 
the Germans improved their launch 
arrangements. The V-1 offensive then 
began in earnest, with an average of 


place in Poland. It was at around this 
same time that the British began to be 
aware of the V-1, which was an offshoot 
of the German work on jet engines. 
Their concern over this increased in 
autumn 1943, when they identified 
launch sites being constructed in 
northern France. All of them seemed to 


“TThe V-1 offensive] will make the 
British willing to make peace ...” 


HITLER TO VON RUNDSTEDT AND ROMMEL, JUNE 17, 1944 


BEFORE 


Hitler made his first public mention of a 
new breed of weapon as early as November 
1942, in a bid to boost the morale of the 
German people. At the time, Germany was 
pursuing a number of separate projects. 


100 missiles being fired daily. Of those 
that reached England, many did fall 
on London and over one million of its 
inhabitants evacuated the city. 
Anti-aircraft guns were the primary 
means of engaging the V-1s. They were 
mainly based just south of London, but 
to shoot V-1s down over built-up areas 
was counterproductive in that they 
would still cause as much ground 
damage when they exploded. 
Consequently, the guns were 
redeployed to the south coast, 


be pointing in the direction of London. 
Consequently, that December, the 
Allies launched an air offensive against 
the sites, codenamed Crossbow. By the 
time of the D-Day landings, all these 
fixed sites had been destroyed. 

The Germans realized the vulnerability 
of this type of static launch ramp, which 
was largely built from concrete, and they 
introduced a new prefabricated type 
that could be dismantled and moved. 
Furthermore, they positioned these new 
ramps close to French villages, which 


SUBMARINE TECHNOLOGY 

One concerned a new type of U-boat, 

which it was hoped would ensure victory for 

the Germans in the Atlantic «« 204-05. The 
Walter submarine was to overcome the slow 
underwater speed of conventional submarines, 
and the need to surface in order to recharge 
the batteries that powered it when submerged. 


ROCKET POWER 
The Germans were working on an entirely new 
range of weapons, which they referred to as 
their Vergeltungswaffen (retaliation weapons). 
More popularly known as V-weapons, these 
initially consisted of a flying bomb and a rocket, 
and the Germans intended to use them to great 
effect in countering the Allied bombing of 
Germany <« 214-17, which had dominated 
the second half of 1943. The Germans were 
also busy developing a number of jet and 
rocket-powered aircraft. 


Biber midget submarine 
At just 29'2 ft (9 m) long, the Biber, or Beaver, midget 
submarine was a one-man vessel armed with two 
underslung short-range torpedoes. It could dive to 
a depth of 65 ft (20 m). In all, 324 were built. 


21 in (53.3 cm) torpedo 


V-2 rocket strike 

Survivors trawl the rubble following another devastating 
rocket strike. The strikes were feared because it was 
impossible to give early warning of an approaching V-2. 


where they immediately enjoyed greater 
success. Fighters, too, played their part, 
especially the RAF’s first jet, the Gloster 
Meteor, which had entered service on 
July 12, just 12 days later than the first 
German jet, the Messerschmitt Me262. 


The threat to Britain rises 

By early September, with northern 
France liberated and the launch sites 
there overrun, the battle appeared to 
have been won. However, the Germans, 
had now introduced an air-launched 
version of their rocket fired from a 
Heinkel He111 bomber. Some 750 of 


Streamlined hull 


SS eras, 


GERMAN SECRET WEAPONS 


We ' 
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these were launched over the next 


AFTER DN 


The Germans had always been way ahead 
of the Allies in the fields of rocketry and 
submarine technology. 


TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE 

In the immediate aftermath of the war in Europe 
338-39 >», the Western Allies and the Soviets 
acquired vast quantities of German technical 
intelligence. Each followed the German lead in 
U-boat technology to develop new classes of 
submarine capable of high sustained speeds 
underwater, but with better streamlining and 
more powerful batteries. 


THE SPACE RACE 
Both the Soviets and the Americans used German 
scientists and technicians to work on rocket 
programs. This not only played a key part in their 
nuclear strategies during the Cold War 
348-49 )), but also resulted in the Space 
Race. In modern terminology the V-1 was a 
cruise missile and the V-2 a ballistic missile. 
Direct descendants of these devices now feature 
in the military arsenals of every major nation. 


CHEMICAL WEAPONS 
Germany was the first to make so-called nerve 

gases. Because the factory producing these was 
situated in eastern Germany (now in Poland), 
the Soviets gained most of their information 
from the German research, although Britain and 
the US soon also developed similar weapons 
during the course of the Cold War. 


depots. As it was, the offensive carried ROCKET PIONEER (1912-77) 


months, usually by night. In 1945 a on until late March 1945, with both 

long-range V-1 was introduced. Fired Brussels and Antwerp suffering, as well WERNHER VON BRAUN 

from Holland, the last of these to fly as London. Only the destruction of the 

over England was shot down in March. German transportation system, which Von Braun developed a fascination for 
Throughout this time, however, the meant that fresh rockets could not be rockets when he was a boy. In 1932 he 

Allies had been fighting another threat. delivered, finally halted the attacks. went to work on the German army's rocket 

By the middle of the summer of 1944 Had Germany’s V-weapon offensive program, and was the driving force 

they had gained a begun during the weeks behind the V-2 rocket. Throughout the 

great deal of 43 000 The number of — leading up to the D-Day war, he stayed at Peenemtinde, latterly 

intelligence on | ! people killed landings, it might have working on rockets of increased range. 

the V-2. Since this || or injured by the 10,500 V-1s succeeded in causing n March 1945 the Soviet advance caused 

was a free-flight © and 1,115 V-2s fired at England. serious disruption to him to leave the base and he surrendered 


rocket, developing 

considerably higher speeds than the 
V-1, it could not simply be shot down. 
Furthermore, it carried a larger 
warhead. Although the Allies knew 
that the V-2 was in production, all 
they could do was to wait for the 
next German offensive to begin. 


V-weapon offensive fails 

On September 9, 1944, one V-2 rocket 
struck the outskirts of Paris; a second 
then hit Chiswick in West London. 
Both were fired from Holland. The fact 
that they used mobile launchers, and 
that it only took 30 minutes to prepare 
for firing, launch the rocket, and leave 
meant that it was almost impossible 

to locate and destroy them. The only 
answer was to attack the rocket supply 


the preparations for 
the invasion of France. Once the 
D-Day landings had taken place and 
the Allies had begun to sense their 
ultimate victory over Germany, 
however, the V-1 and V-2 offensives 
could be endured. In any event they 
were not sustained with sufficient 


intensity or over a long period of time. 


It was much the same story with 
Germany’s jet and rocket aircraft. As 
for the U-boats, the Walter type took 
too much time to perfect and, again, 
entered service too late. 


The V-2 rocket 

Bearing a 2,200 lb (980 kg) warhead, the maximum 
range of the V-2 was 200 miles (320 km). It reached 
a height of some 60 miles (96 km) before diving to 
earth at a speed of up to 2,500 mph (4,000 kph). 


‘o the Americans. After the war he went 
‘o the US, where he worked on missile 
programs before joining NASA and 

developing the rocket that helped put 


he first man on the moon in 1969. 
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BEFORE 


With the Germans beginning to recover in 
the face of an ever-slowing Allied advance, 
hopes of ending the war before the year 
was out were fading fast. 


MONTGOMERY DEVELOPS A PLAN 
Newly promoted Field Marshal Montgomery had 
never been in favor of Eisenhower's Broad Front 
strategy << 268-69. Now he believed he saw 
a way of outflanking the main defenses protecting 
Germany, the West Wall, avoiding having to 
cross the Rhine River. His plan 
was to seize a bridge over the 
Lower Rhine at a Dutch town 


SECRET RADIO 


called Arnhem. This would require the Allies to 
capture bridges over other waterways south of 
Arnhem. Surprise was essential and Eisenhower 
approved Montgomery’s plan of using the First 
Allied Airborne Army, which had been in 
England, unused, since D-Day «« 258-59. 


US paratroops 

US airborne troops approach their destination, awaiting 
instructions to leave the aircraft. As well as main and 
reserve parachutes, each man also has a weapons 
container connected to him by a cord. 


Operation Market Garden 


By mid-September 1944 overstretched supply lines had slowed the Allied advance across France and the 
Low Countries. Something had to break the growing impasse. Field Marshal Montgomery's plan—to seize 
bridges over Dutch waterways and thrust into Germany—marked the beginning of a daring operation. 


here were two major elements 
T to Montgomery’s plan. “Market,” 

which concerned the airborne 
forces, called for the US 101st Airborne 
Division to secure crossings over canals 
at Eindhoven, while the 82nd Airborne 
Division secured bridges over the Maas 
at Grave and the Waal at Nijmegen. The 
British lst Airborne Division was to 
drop at Arnhem and seize its bridge 
over the Lower Rhine. “Garden” would 
involve a ground force, General Sir 
Brian Horrocks’s British XXX Corps, to 
link up with the paratroops on landing. 

With the port of Antwerp still unable 
to function, Eisenhower agreed that 
priority of the limited supplies available 
should be given to Montgomery. It now 
looked as though the narrow-thrust 
approach that Montgomery had been 
advocating had been accepted by the 
supreme Allied commander. 

Arnhem was obviously the critical 
part of the operation, being some 60 
miles (95 km) away from the ground 
orce start line. During planning, the 
RAF stated that it did not want to drop 
the paratroops too close to Arnhem, 
or fear of having too many of its 
transport aircraft shot down. A drop 
zone some 6 miles (9 km) away from 
he town was therefore chosen. 
Meanwhile, Dutch Resistance reported 


in the area, refitting after the 
Normandy campaign. This was 
disregarded by the planners. 


A faltering start 

The Allies’ Operation Market Garden 
was launched on Sunday, September 17, 
1944. The airborne drops did take the 
Germans by surprise, but not all went 
according to plan. The 101st seized the 
canal crossings and the 82nd took the 
bridge at Grave. But not all bridges 
were taken intact and the Germans 
often counterattacked fiercely. At 
Arnhem the British paratroops on the 
ground took four hours to reach the 
town, by which time the Germans had 
started to react. They destroyed the 


“\We have attempted our best, and 
we will continue to do our best 
as long as possible.” 


LAST MESSAGE FROM 1ST AIRBORNE DIVISION AT ARNHEM, SEPTEMBER 25, 1944 
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he presence of two SS Panzer divisions 


En route to Nijmegen 

A number of Cromwell tanks from the British Guards 
Armoured Division make their way along the road to the 
Dutch town of Nijmegen. Their intention was to link up 
with the US 82nd Airborne Division at the Waal River. 


railroad bridge over the Lower Rhine 
and, while the British managed to secure 
one end of the road bridge, heavy fire 
prevented them from capturing the 
whole bridge at Arnhem. 


Costly delays 

The Garden part of the operation went 
more slowly than planned. One reason 
for this was that the British VII and XII 
Corps, which were supposed to protect 
the flanks of XXX Corps, were overly 
cautious. Horrocks’s men managed to 
link up with the 101st Airborne Division 
within 24 hours, but were then delayed 
further by a destroyed bridge over the 
Wilhelmine Canal, north of Eindhoven. 
Forced to build a prefabricated Bailey 


i 


OPERATION MARKET GARDEN 


The end at Arnhem 

With the failure of Operation Market Garden, thousands 
of British paratroops fell into German hands. Here, many 
of them are being marched away into captivity; morale 
remained high until the very end. 


bridge, they fell nearly 36 hours behind 
schedule. The problems of XXX Corps 
were compounded by the fact that its 
flank protection had fallen some way 
behind, and its advance was restricted 
oa single road, with low-lying and 
The number of Allied 


(] 
| 1 6 1 5 O00 paratroops deployed 
| on the first day of Operation “Market.” 
| 3 50 The number of Allied 
1 glider-borne troops that 


| were deployed on the first day. 


wet country making it difficult for 
vehicles to get through. The Germans 
ook advantage of this and launched 
counterattacks on the flanks. Even so, 
a link-up with the 82nd Airborne was 
achieved on September 19 and, on the 
following day, British and Americans 
combined to capture the bridge over 


the Waal River at Nijmegen. However, 
at Arnhem the situation was beginning 
to get desperate. The two SS Panzer 
divisions were reacting strongly, and 
heavy fighting was taking place in the 
suburbs of the town. 
Indeed, the Germans had recently 

carried out training in dealing with an 
airborne landing. The British hold on 


AFTER 


While Operation Market Garden was 
hugely imaginative, characterized by 
courage and self-sacrifice, especially at 
Arnhen, it had been overly ambitious. 


MOVING FORWARD 

The Allies were now left with a deep salient in 
Holland, which had to be held. It would, however, 
provide an excellent jump-off position for the 
operations to close up to the northern part of 
the Rhine 298-99 > the following February. 
In the meantime, Eisenhower's Broad Front 
strategy continued to be employed, and there 
was some bitter fighting, especially in the 
Hiirtgen Forest, southeast of the meeting point 
of the German, Dutch, and Belgian borders. 
Eventually, too, the German forces were 
cleared from the banks of the Scheldt River. 
his was then swept for mines and, by the 
end of November, the port of Antwerp was 
inally open for business once more. 


the northern end Arnhem bridge was 
now becoming ever more precarious. 
Bad weather also delayed the arrival 
of 1st Airborne Division’s reserve, the 
Polish Parachute Brigade. When it did 
finally arrive, on September 21, it was 
dropped south of the Lower Rhine and 
could not get across the river to join 
up with the British paratroops. On the 
same day, the British at the 

northern end of the bridge 
were at last swamped 
after a prodigious 
four-day resistance. 


BATTLE OF THE BULGE 

hroughout this time, the Germans had been 
secretly preparing for what was to be their 
last major counter-offensive, aimed at restoring 
heir fortunes in the West 284-85 >>. 


into German hands. A further 
problem was that the radios 
they were using to contact 
the aircraft did not 
work. Horrocks’s 
XXX Corps did 
finally reach the 
Lower Rhine and link up 
with the Poles but, by then, 
it was clear that the 1st 
Airborne Division was at 
its last gasp. 

On 25 September those 
paratroops who were able, withdrew 
from Arnhem to the river and crossed 
hat night. Only about one fifth of 
he division got back. Over 6,000 of 
hem were captured. Field Marshal 
Montgomery’s gamble had failed, and 
he liberation of the Dutch inhabitants 
of Arnhem had become a false dawn. 


An inevitable defeat 
The German counter- 
attacks on XXX Corps 
continued and, twice, 
they managed to cut 
off the road running 
north to Nijmegen. This 
caused further delays, as did 
stiff German resistance south 
of Arnhem itself. There, the 
British paratroops were still 
holding out, but became ever shorter 
of ammunition, since most of the 
supplies being dropped were falling 


J 


Jump boots 

Issued to US airborne 
troops, jump boots were 
designed to support the 
ankle, which could easily 
be twisted on landing. 


Arnhem’s final liberation 

After three days of fighting, Canadian troops eventually 
liberated Arnhem on April 15, 1945. On arrival, soldiers 
found the inhabitants virtually starving after a grim winter. 


TECHNOLOGY 


he late 18th century. Not until World War |, 
however, was it used in war, both for baling 
out of stricken aircraft or balloons, and for 
dropping supplies. Early types were tethered 
but, in the early 1920s, the ripcord was 
introduced, enabling the wearer to deploy 
he parachute. The development of airborne 
forces began in the late 1920s in Italy and 
hen Russia. It was the Germans who first 
used them during World War II, but the 
British and Americans soon followed suit. 
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Machine and "eee nese 


— 


submachine guNS tm 


The automatic weapons used by infantry in World War II ranged from basic but robust , — 


submachine guns, fired from the hip or shoulder, through light machine guns, carried ¥ IS We ss 
by one man and mounted on a bipod for firing, to tripod-mounted general-purpose 4 bei Pe ee 


machine guns and larger caliber medium and heavy machine guns. 


' PPSH-41 (USSR) 


> i 
Goryunov SG43 (USSR), introduced in 1943, a cheap introduced in 1936. [id] .50/12.7 mm M2 (US), a powerful é b \ . 
but effective medium machine gun, mounted on wheels ora _ cartridge designed for the M2 machine gun, effective against 
ripod. [| Ammunition belt (USSR), the type of feed used light armored vehicles and aircraft. [Ej] Bren (Britain), the 
or the Goryunov, giving a rate of fire of 700 rounds per British Army's light machinen gun throughout World War II 
minute. [kj] PPSh-41 (USSR), a crude but highly effective and the postwar period, firing the .303 rifle cartridge. 
submachine gun easy to mass-produce. Some six million were _ [J] MP40 (Germany), submachine gun with a pistol grip and = 
produced between 1941 and 1945. |Ea] 71-round drum olding stock, a cutting-edge weapon when introduced to arm 
(USSR), the drum magazine for the PPSh-41, which fired German paratroopers in 1940. {if MG42 (Germany), the 71-ROUND DRUM (USSR) 
7.62 x 25 mm Tokarev pistol rounds. [fi] Thompson (US) most effective general-purpose machine gun in the 
submachine gun, famous as the “Tommy gun” of 1920s world when introduced in 1942. [fl] 7.92 mm x 57 Mauser 
gangsters, widely used in the early stages of the war by (Germany), the cartridge fired by the MG42—at an impressive 
Allied commandos and airborne troops, in the M1A1 box rate of 1,200 rounds per minute. [fd] Type 96 (Japan), a light 
magazine version. {fa Browning M2 HB (US), a recoil- machine gun with a rate of fire of 550 rounds per minute. 
operated belt-fed heavy machine gun, originally a World [he cartridges had to be greased, so it often picked up dust 
War | design; a heavy barrel (HB) version of the gun was or sand, causing the gun to jam frequently. 
a Vi 
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Battle of the Bulge 


In the middle of December 1944, the Germans stunned the Western Allies by launching a major 
counter-offensive. Initially creating wide confusion, it was eventually contained and driven back, 
but not before the Germans had lost men and equipment that they could not afford to lose. 


he plan for the offensive was 
Tistes by mid-October 1944. 

Codenamed Watch on the Rhine, 
it was to be carried out by Field Marshal 
Walter Model’s Army Group B, and 
would involve three armies. The newly 
formed Sixth Panzer Army, under Sepp 
Dietrich, and consisting of SS Panzer 
divisions and infantry, would carry out 
the main attack, while the Fifth Panzer 
Army, under Hasso von Manteuffel, 
would attack to the south. Infantry 
divisions of Erich Brandenburger’s 
Seventh Army would then protect 
Manteuffel’s right flank. The first 
objective of the operation was to gain 
crossings over the Meuse River and 
thereafter advance to Antwerp. 

Not until later that month were Model 
and his superior as Commander-in-Chief 
West, Gerd von Rundstedt, let into the 
secret. They were aghast, considering 


BEFORE 


The heavily wooded Ardennes region 
of southern Belgium had been the scene 
of the Panzer onrush at the beginning of 

Germany's May 1940 campaign in the West. 


THE GERMANS PLAN A REPEAT OFFENSIVE 
Hitler announced his thoughts at a conference in 
mid-September 1944. The main Soviet summer 
offensive << 270-71 had come to a halt on 
the Vistula River, providing a breathing space 


HITLER PLANS HIS ATTACK 


on the Eastern Front. If he could now seriously 
disrupt the Western Allies, it would halt their 
advance on Germany. He decided that Antwerp 
should be the ultimate objective, since it would 
split the British from the Americans. Surprise 
was essential. There was also a need to stockpile 
the necessary materiel and, because of the 
overwhelming Allied air supremacy, it would 
need winter fog to cloak it. Hence it would 
not take place until late November 1944. 


the plan far too ambitious. Instead 
they proposed a more limited operation 
to trap the US forces around Aachen, 
but Hitler would have none of it. All 
Rundstedt and Model managed to gain 
was the postponement of the offensive 
until mid-December to allow them some 
precious time for preparation. 


A promising start 

The Eifel-Ardennes sector was held by 
Courtney Hodges’s US First Army and 
was considered a quiet one. At the time 
of the attack it was held by two divisions 


“ .. an operation of the 
most extreme daring” _ 


GENERAL ALFRED JODL, CHIEF OF OPERATIONS, 
ON HITLER'S COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


recovering from heavy fighting in the 
Hiirtgen Forest to the north and another 
that had only just arrived from the US. 
They had just one, weak, armored 
division to support them. 

There were indicators that an attack 
might happen, but Allied intelligence 
dismissed them, believing that after the 
battering of the previous six months 
the Germans were no longer capable of 
an offensive. However, on December 16, 
after a short pre-dawn bombardment, 
the Germans did attack, thick fog adding 
to the immediate US confusion. 


Numbed US prisoners 

The Germans captured a considerable number of US 
troops, who were taken by surprise when the offensive 
began. In one case, at Malmédy, SS troops ruthlessly 
murdered some 80 US prisoners. 
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BATTLE OF THE BULGE 
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Matters were made worse by Germans 
in US uniforms infiltrating behind the 
lines. This even forced Eisenhower to 
become a virtual prisoner in his HQ at 
Versailles. Even so, in the north, only 
one of Dietrich’s battle groups managed 
to make significant progress in the 
hilly wooded terrain. Manteuffel quickly 
broke through in the southern part of 
his sector and was now racing for the 
important communications center of 
Bastogne, near the Luxembourg border. 
After three days, 
Dietrich’s attack had 3 
virtually ground to a 
halt, partially owing 
to the skillful blowing 
up of bridges by US 4 
engineers, but also 
because his tanks 
were running out of fuel. Manteuffel 
continued to make progress, however. 
On the Allied side, Eisenhower gave 
Montgomery control of the northern 
half of the salient, while Bradley 
looked after the south. Quick to act, 
Montgomery deployed British troops 
to guard the Meuse crossings, while 
Bradley looked to Patton’s Third Army, 


Operation Watch on the Rhine 

German troops advance, passing an abandoned US 
White half-track on the way. They frequently feasted 
on the US soldiers’ rations and smoked the cigarettes 
of the soldiers they captured as they moved forward. 


THOUSAND Allied troops 
were killed or missing; 47,000 
were wounded. 


THOUSAND German troops 
were killed or missing; 34,000 
were wounded. 


which had halted its advance eastward 
and was now turning north, to come to 
the rescue. Having reached Bastogne 
by this time, Manteuffel tried to seize 
it, but failed. 


Allies gain the advantage 

Leaving forces to invest Bastogne, 
Manteuffel continued his race westward. 
His spearheads had reached Dinant, just 
short of the Meuse, by the end of 
December 24, but this was as far as he 
was going to get. 
Patton’s troops 
had now entered 
the arena and, on 
December 26, they 
relieved Bastogne, 
which had proved 
an obstinate thorn 
in the Germans’ flesh. Manteuffel tried 
o drive Patton back, but could not. 
The weather had cleared by now, and 
he Allies were able to use the full 
might of their air power to help force 
he Germans back once and for all. 

In sheer desperation, the Germans 
hen launched a major air assault on 
January 1, 1945. The aim of the attack, 
codenamed Bodenplatte, was to destroy 
as many Allied aircraft as possible on 
he ground. It proved a disaster, with 
he Germans losing a large number of 
experienced pilots, gravely weakening 
heir defenses over Germany itself. 


The German advance 

Germany's Fifth Panzer Army in the south enjoyed 
greater success than the Sixth Panzer Army in the 
north, but its increasing southern flank laid it wide 
open to General Patton's counter-stroke. 


The Germans had also launched a 
subsidiary offensive further south, 
to the north of Strasbourg. However, 
while the Allies did surrender some 
ground, the Germans gained little 
else apart from more casualties, 
which they could now ill afford. 
As Rundstedt and Model had feared 
back in October, the Fiihrer’s Ardennes 
counter-offensive proved a costly 
gamble that failed. 


TECHINOBOGY 


Cold offensive 

Hitler had chosen the winter months for his offensive 
with good reason: to make it difficult for the Allies to 

use their air power. However, fresh-fallen snow made 
traction difficult for the tracked vehicles of both sides. 


AFTER 


The Allies regained the ground they had 
lost before the end of January and continued 
remorselessly to close up to the Rhine. 


RENEWED THREAT FROM THE EAST 
Worse for the Germans, they were now faced 
with fresh crises in the East. The Red Army 
began its offensive across the Vistula River 
298-99 >), and the Hungarian oilfields around 
Lake Balaton, which were vital to the German 
war effort, had also fallen to the Soviets. 
The number of German 

9 @) aircraft that took part 

in Operation Bodenplatte in 1945. 

They attacked 27 Allied airfields 


and destroyed 156 planes, but lost 
300 of their own aircraft. 


GERMAN DEFEAT APPROACHES 

It was clear at the beginning of 1945 that it 
would only be a matter of time before the 
Germans succumbed, and yet Hitler had no 
thoughts of surrender. Indeed, he increasingly 
believed that the Western Allies might finally 
see sense and join him in dealing with the 
true threat to Europe, Soviet Communism. 
He was, however, mistaken. 


The American-built M4 Sherman was 
the most ubiquitous tank of the war, as 
far as the Western Allies were concerned. 
Entering service in 1942, it was used 
extensively by the British and Americans. 


With a crew of five, it mounted a 75 mm 
gun and three machine guns. Automotively 
it was very reliable and capable of a speed 
of 24 mph (38 kph). The one drawback of 
the M4 Sherman was a tendency to catch 
fire when hit, mainly because some 
ammunition was stowed in the turret. 
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OVERWHELMING FORCE 1944 


US GENERAL Born 1885 Died 1945 


George S. Patton 


as a team.” 


brilliant tank commander, the 
A controversial General George 

Patton played a key role in the 
North African and Sicilian campaigns, 
the invasion of France in 1944, and the 
advance into Germany during 1945. 
His strict discipline, self-sacrifice, and 
aggressive approach earned him the 
nickname “Old Blood and Guts”; these 
qualities also made him one of the few 
<a Allied generals who was both respected 
, and feared by the Germans. 

Patton came from a well-established 
military background that stretched 
back to the American Revolution. 
Graduating from West Point in 1909, he 
was commissioned as a cavalry 
officer—throughout his military life 
he played the part of the dashing 

cavalry commander. In 1916 his 

exploits hunting the Mexican 
revolutionary Pancho Villa in 

New Mexico became a big 

story in the American press. 


From cavalry to armor 
Patton was an early tank enthusiast 
and pioneer of armored warfare, 
Tecognizing that swift cavalry 
maneuvers could also be effected 
by tanks. In World War I, he 
commanded the newly formed 
US tank corps at the Battle of 
Saint Mihiel in September 
1918 where he showed 
aggressive leadership 
and an innovative flair 
in his use of tanks. 
During the inter-war 
years, Patton wrote 
articles on the use of 
tanks and petitioned 
Washington for funding 


Blood and guts 

Patton deliberately cultivated a tough 
guy image to motivate his men, but 
his highly polished helmet with its 
line of general's stars let them know 
exactly who was in charge. 


“An army is a team. It lives, 
eats, sleeps, and fights 


GEORGE S. PATTON ADDRESSING HIS TROOPS BEFORE D-DAY, JUNE 1944 


North African command 

After the humiliating American defeat at Kasserine Pass in 
February 1943, Patton took command of US II Corps and 
helped complete the defeat of the Axis forces in Tunisia. 


to develop this powerful new weapon. 
Despite his enthusiasm, no money was 
made available. During this period he 

also met Dwight D. Eisenhower, under 
whom he would serve in World War II. 


North Africa 
When war broke out in 1939, Patton 
was commanding at Fort Meyer in 
Virginia. As German armies raced across 
Europe, Congress finally recognized the 
need for armored divisions and in April 
1941 Patton was promoted to major- 
general and made commander of the 
2nd Armored Division. Soon after Pearl 
Harbor, he took command of both the 
Ist and 2nd armored divisions and was 
put in charge of the Desert Training 
Center at Indio, California. Later in 
1942 he worked with Eisenhower in 
planning Operation Torch, the series 
of Allied landings in North Africa. 

In November 1942 Patton and his 
tanks landed on the Moroccan coast 
near Casablanca, but he saw no 


significant action until 
March, when he was 
placed in command of the 
demoralized US II Corps. 
Determined to turn the 
corps into a tough fighting unit, Patton 
embarked on an intensive program of 
training and discipline, insisting that 
his men observed a strict uniform code, 
shaved every day, and wore a tie in 
battle. The men grumbled about the 
discipline, but Patton’s measures paid 
off and by mid-May 1943, his forces 
played their part in forcing the 
Germans and Italians in Tunisia to 


Trademark revolver 
Patton usually appeared in public carrying an 
ivory-handled revolver—on occasions he sported 
a pair. His favorite seems to have been this nickel- 
plated Colt .45 which he had owned sinced 1916. 


major role in a deception plan to 
mislead the German high command 
about the Allied invasion plans. 


Across northern France 

Patton’s most spectacular achievements 
came as commander of the Third Army 
in the Allied breakout from Normandy 
and the drive to the German border. 

In August 1944 his army first moved 
southwest to secure Brittany then 
swept rapidly eastwards to the south 

of the main German forces resisting 
the Allied advance in Normandy. 
Seeing a chance to encircle the 


“You can't afford to be a 
goddamned fool, because, in 
battle, fools mean dead men.” 


PATTON IN A SPEECH TO HIS STAFF, MARCH 1944 


surrender. This campaign was Patton’s 
first experience of working with the 
British general Bernard Montgomery. 
The two men would subsequently have 
a distinctly uncomfortable relationship 
marked by considerable rivalry. 

Following his success in North Africa, 
Patton given command of the Seventh 
Army for the 1943 invasion of Sicily. 
His task was to protect the left flank 
of Montgomery’s Eighth Army as it 
advanced to Messina, but in the event 
Patton rapidly took Palermo, then 
reached Messina before the British, but 
too late to stop the German withdrawal 
to mainland Italy. 

It was a typically bold move but soon 
afterward Patton was in trouble. After 
a massacre of prisoners at Biscari, some 
of the men accused blamed Patton for 
instructing them to be ruthless. Further 
controversy erupted when news broke 
that Patton had slapped and abused 
two shell-shocked soldiers in military 
hospitals, accusing them of cowardice. 
This action nearly ended Patton’s 
career. However, Eisenhower, who 
was then Supreme Commander in 
the Mediterranean, intervened on his 
behalf. Believing Patton too valuable 
to lose, he ordered an apology, which 
Patton made. He then sent him to 
Britain where he trained his men for 
the Normandy invasion and took a 


Germans, General Omar Bradley 
ordered Patton to turn north to trap 
the German divisions around Argentan 


and Falaise. Patton rapidly got his tanks 
into position to do this, but, to his great 


annoyance, he was then ordered to 
halt. The same thing happened when 


Public relations 

Patton peppered his speeches with colorful language. 
Even speaking to war correspondents, as here in France 
in 1944, he swore like a trooper. Critics called him foul- 
mouthed, but he always succeeded in inspiring his men. 


he advanced to within striking distance 
of Paris. Nevertheless, he was able to 
launch a series of rapid and spectacular 
armored thrusts to the east, taking 
Reims and Chalons, and not halting 
until he came up against strong 
German defenses at Nancy and Metz 
in November. During the German 
winter offensive in the Ardennes, 
Patton, on Eisenhower's instructions, 
moved his troops north with incredible 
speed to break through the German 
forces encircling Bastogne and help 
bring an end to the Battle of the Bulge. 

By the end of January 1945, Patton’s 
forces had reached the German frontier. 
In March his army crossed the Rhine, 
ahead of Montgomery, at Oppenheim. 
The Third Army then drove into the 
heart of Germany, ending the war in 
Czechoslovakia and 
Austria. The following 
June he was made a 
four-star general. 

At the end of the 
war, Patton was made 
military governor 
of Bavaria, but his 
suggestion that former 
members of the Nazi 
Party could work for 
the administration was 
a step too far and he 
was relieved of his 
command. In December 
he was fatally injured in 
a car crash and buried 
in the same cemetery as 
soldiers who died at the 
Battle of the Bulge. 


Bastogne 1945 

Generals Bradley, Eisenhower, 
and Patton stand in the ruins of 
Bastogne, where Patton’s swift 
advance from the south had 
relieved the encircled US forces. 


November 11 1885 George Smith Patton born 
on family ranch, San Gabriel, California. 

1909 Graduated from West Point Military 
Academy as a cavalry officer. 


1912 Represents US at the Stockholm Olympic 
Games; comes 5th in the modern pentathlon. 


1913 Begins army career as cavalry lieutenant. 


1916-17 Aide-de-camp to General John 
Pershing in Mexico and England. 


1918 Commands tank corps in the Saint Mihiel 
and Meuse-Argonne offensives in the 
final campaigns of World War I. 


July 1940 Promoted to tank brigade 
commander. 


April 1941 Promoted to major-general. 


January 1942 Put in command of 1st Armored 
Corps. 


November 1942 As commander of Western 
Task Force, directs the amphibious landings 
near Casablanca during the Torch landings. 


March 1943 Promoted to lieutenant-general 
and takes command of US II Corps. 


April 1943 Commands Seventh US Army 
during the Sicilian campaign, taking Palermo 
and arriving in Messina before the British. 


August 1943 Career nearly ends following his 
verbal and physical abuse of a battle-shocked 
American soldier in Sicily. 


December 1943 Patton sent to England to 
command fictitious First US Army Group in 
southeast England as part of deception plan 
Fortitude South, launched to confuse German 
high command as to when and where the 
D-Day landings would take place. 


August 1 1944 Patton's Third Army becomes 
operational in northern France, advancing first 
into Brittany, then east toward Paris. 


August 19 1944 Patton's forces cross the 
Seine and continue to the Meuse. 


December 13 1944 Captures Metz. 


December 25/26 
1945 Breaks through 
German encirclement 
at Bastogne, during 
the Battle of the 
Bulge. 


March 22 1945 
Third Army crosses 
he Rhine at 
Oppenheim. 
April 1945 
Promoted to 
four-star general. 
May 1945 By the 
end of the war in 
Europe Patton and his troops have advanced 
across Germany to Austria and Czechoslovakia. 


PATTON, THE HOMECOMING 
HERO, JUNE 1945 


June 1945 Féted as a war hero in Los Angeles. 


September 1945 Serves as military governor of 
Bavaria but is relieved of position for suggesting 

members of the Nazi Party should be employed 
in administrative positions. 


December 9 1945 Fatally injured in road 
accident during a game-shooting trip. 
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